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EDITORIALS 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A HUMANE SOCIETY 


A few days ago while discussing Britain's National Health Service 
in one of my classes, I mentioned the humane objectives of the 
British welfare state. At that point a student stopped me by asking 
what I meant by a humane society. Caught a bit short, I said that I 
supposed it was asociety which reflected benevolence and compassion 
for human beings, and further, one whose institutions attempted to 
elevate the human condition, to give people fuller and better lives. 
Apparently the student was not satisfied with my reply and asked 
again: "Do you think ours is a humane society?" Yes, I said, then 
added -- hedging -- at least, our society was conceived with humane 
objectives. "Why then," he shot back, "don't WE have a national 
health plan like every other civilized industrial state in the world?" 

Well, I could not answer that one! But I have thought a good bit 
about his question and my thoughts are somewhat disquieting. Ameri- 
cans, for all of their vaunted ability to drive a hard bargain, do very 
badly indeed when it comes to medical services. Not only do we spend 
nearly seven per cent of our gross national product on health care 
($64 billion in 1969) but on the whole we receive less for our money 
than the British who spend about four per cent. Worse, unlike Brit- 
ain, we do not even assure every citizen of decent medical care. Any 
middle-class family involved in alengthy health crisis faces financial 
ruin and poor people, with nothing more than Asian flu or sprained 
ankle, must barter their dignity for medical service. First class 
treatment for major medical needs is, for them, out of the question. 
To put the student's question again: Why? 

The answer is not simple, but ultimately, I think, it lies in the 
fact that we have never conceived of the healing arts, anymore than 
of education, as a means for establishing a truly humane society. 
Rather we remain imprisoned by the myth that only if every man pays 
his own way will he deserve the benefits he receives. Traditionally, 
if someone was sick, a doctor, probably an overworked and dedicated 
man, would attempt to heal him. If two men were sick--one rich and 
one poor -- the poor man would doubtless have to wait until the rich 
man was treated since the healer himself was an independent entre- 
preneur who lived by the fees he collected. Sometimes, the poor 
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man died before the physician reached him, but a rough and tumble 
society lost less from the death of one poor man than from being 
deprived of the services of a doctor who could not be paid. Such sur- 
vival of the fittest practices were understandable--if undesirable-- 
given the raw frontier mystique and laissez-faire idealism of nine- 
teenth century America. Now, of course, the frontier and laissez- 
faire are gone forever, but the spirit of medical practicehas changed 
very little. We have vastly expanded our capacity to heal, but some- 
how retained the concept that obtaining medical treatment is like 
buying goods at auction--the highest bidder gets the pick of the lot. 

Let me illustrate. Few, apparently, think it amiss that the creak- 
ing knees of Joe Namath absorb an immense amount of time and 
attention from alegion of highly skilled medical personnel. Namath's 
keepers pay very well and he is, after all, a great passer. On the 
other hand, some apparently reasonable people might be shocked and 
scandalized if the same medical staff gave equal time and attention 
to the knee of a ten year old black youth who fell on the ice and whose 
uninsured parents could pay nothing at all. What is the social equa- 
tion? Repair Joe Namath's joints so that thousands can pay to see 
his talented performance; fix a small boy's knee so that he can walk 
without limping for the rest of his life. Dothey balance? In a humane 
society the question would never arise. In our society, unfortunately, 
somebody would have to pay or the public weal would be faced with 
one more Tiny Tim. 

What does all this have to do with thinkers and academicians? A 
good deal it seems to me, for they of all people should be vitally 
interested in the establishment of a humane society. They of all 
people should not continue to allow ancient shibboleths about the 
dangers of a chimera called "Socialized Medicine" to pass unchal- 
lenged. One should not, of course, be swept away in his righteous 
indignation against the chaos, duplication and inhumanity of our 
present system. Certainly, it would be foolish to suppose we could 
lift some health plan out of the context of another society and make 
it fit our unique situation. But it is even more foolish to deny the 
possibility of learning from the experience of others or to continue 
to accept the ridiculous nonsense that whatever is not traditional is 
dangerously radical. 

Obviously, the lack of a nation health program which insures decent 
and dignified medical treatment for all is only one aspect of our 
failure as a humane society. And even if this goal were fulfilled, we 
could not be sure that a truly humane society had, in fact, been 
established. Still, its accomplishment seems a reasonable point of 
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departure, especially when we remember the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son: "Without health there is no happiness. An attention to [it]... 
should take the place of every other object." 


Thomas C. Kennedy 
Department of History 
University of Arkansas 


AT LAST--SOMETHING FOR PHILOSOPHERS TO DO! 


Courses such as "Humanities" and "Western Civilization, " usually 
offered during their freshman and sophomore years, are designed to 
give students a sweeping view of the whole human enterprise. If a 
unifying vision is indeed thus achieved, however, the rest of the 
student's education seems designed to destroy it, especially if the 
student pursues agraduate degree. Graduate training is training for 
a profession. Everyone knows this, yet everyone--or nearly every- 
one--seems to agree that professionalism is a misfortune, a nema- 
tode in the garden of Academia. Every profession maintains a 
symbiotic relation with its professional journals: the journals are 
kept alive by professionals who would otherwise perish. One's most 
serious intellectual efforts tend to be addressed exclusively to those 
within one's own profession: biologists write for biologists, his- 
torians for historians, etc. I even suspect that poets write for 
other poets, and artists paint for artists. Nobody who is anybody, 
academically speaking, writes for everybody. And think of the intra- 
scholastic skirmishes that are occasioned by our academic fence- 
building. (E.g.: Specialized versus general knowledge. ) 

Such complaints are, as I say, familiar ones. When I air them 
before my colleagues over coffee at the Student Union, everyone 
(nearly) agrees that there is too much specialization and too little 
communication among the disciplines. The question is (he said, his 
voice rising dramatically), What Is to Be Done? Iam quite aware, 
of course, that things are being done. Undergraduate survey-type 
courses, such as Humanities and Western Civilization, are a case in 
point. Far from denigrating such efforts (after all, I teach one 
myself, I say, May their tribe increase! Helping to meet the prob- 
lem, also, are interdisciplinary publications such as "The Journal of 
Thought. '' So my question is, What else can be done? I have (as you 
have guessed) a suggestion. 


| 
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A student who trains for a profession goes through an experience 
which is, as I have indicated, one of increasing isolation. The survey 
courses come at the beginning of his college career, during his intel- 
lectual infancy. In his junior and senior years he "majors" in some 
field, the same field, perhaps, in which he will do graduate work. It 
is at this point, when he has begun to understand some one subject in 
depth, that he might be able, if given the opportunity, to consider 
seriously and critically how and whether the area of his concern bears 
on the human condition. I am not suggesting another survey course. 
It is not simply a matter of "keeping posted"on recent developments 
in various fields, though this may be involved. I am suggesting some- 
thing that goes deeper than a "pooling of information," although this 
is needed. More fundamentally, what is needed is a shared and en- 
lightened interest in the human condition. 

That is all well and good, you may say, but how is this to be 
accomplished? My answer may shock modern ears, but I believe it to 
be historically sound. What I have alluded to is what I believe ought 
to be the role of philosophy. We have grown accustomed, in Academia, 
to thinking of philosophy as just another one of the specialized disci- 
plines, occupied with its exclusive and "proper" concerns. For this 
state of affairs it is largely philosophers themselves who are to 
blame. Philosophy used to be defined as the endeavor to "see life 
steadily and see it whole." Alas, this is far from the case now! 
Academic philosophy today is chasing its own tail. That is, philoso- 
phers are puzzled about their identity. What do they do as philoso- 
phers, and not, say, as psychologists, or political theorists, or 
linguists? Believe me, I could cite chapter and verse here if space 
permitted. I shall proceed elliptically to my conclusion, however, 
and say that there is not really any one subject-matter that distin- 
guishes philosophy per se. If this be heresy, make the most of it! 
I am proposing that we take seriously the role assigned to philosophy 
by Socrates: that of the gadfly. Nothing so absurdly pretentious as 
"queen of the sciences, " but just a gadfly, an irritant. I offer this 


as a trial balloon, so to speak, yet seriously withal. Argument, 
anyone ? 


Thomas S, Vernon 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Arkansas 
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ARE HISTORICAL EVENTS INEVITABLE? 
George J. Stack 


While the general question of historical inevitability has been 
analyzed and criticized by a number of philosophers, there is a more 
specific question which is clearly relevant to an understanding of the 
historical process which has received some attention recently. That 
is, are particular or singular historical events inevitable? Related 
to this question, and subordinate to it, is the notion that there are 
certain crucial historical events which are designated as "important" 
or "significant." For, it is precisely these kinds of historical occur- 
rences which are often described as inevitable. 


The Concept of Inevitability 


Before considering the question of the inevitability of that class 
of historical events which are considered important or significant, 
we must first examine the meaning or use of the term "inevitable. " 
The connotation of this term in ordinary discourse is that such and 
such an occurrence or event had to happen as it did happen. It is not 
unusual for people generally to say of any event (i.e., any spatio- 
temporal or purely temporal happening or state of affairs which is 
intersubjectively identifiable) that, in retrospection, it was "inevi- 
table." Thus, for example, one might say that "The storming of the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789 was inevitable" or "It was inevitable that 
Japan would surrender after the atomic attacks on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima." Ironically, both historians and nonprofessional indi- 
viduals are often tempted to give voice to precisely this same kind 
of retrospective judgment concerning relatively important historical 
events. What is implicit in such uses of the term "inevitable" is 
the notion that a causal sequence "made" a specific event inevitable 
or that the occurrence of E made the occurrence of E' unavoidable. 

The lexical definition of "inevitable" is simply "something that is 
unavoidable" or that which cannot be evaded or escaped. The sense 
of the word "inevitable" is tantamount to "certain" or "necessary. " 
An event may be described as evitable if it is avoidable or can be 
averted. The above definition in association with the ordinary usage 





Professor Stack is in the philosophy department of The State 
University of New York at Brockport. He has published extensively 
in professional journals. 
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of the term clearly suggests that an inevitable event is one which is 
not merely caused, but one which is unavoidable in the sense that it 
is necessary. Statements in which the word "inevitable" is used 
convey a notion of strict necessity. Thus, for example, one may say 
that ''The explosion in the plastic factory was inevitable, " and mean 
that it had to happen or was necessary given the known (or retro- 
spectively knowable) sequence of events leading up to that occurrence. 
An inevitable historical event, then, is one which is not merely 
determined, but necessary. The sense in which it may be construed 
as necessary will be dealt with shortly. 

If the above remarks are valid assertions about the ordinary and/or 
lexical sense of the term "inevitable," then we would assume that if 
specific historical events are indeed inevitable, then they ought to 
be predictable insofar as one has sufficient knowledge of the prior 
events which determine the inevitability of any given historical 
happening. 

In a recent discussion of this question, it has been said that the 
significance of inevitability statements can be expressed in the 
following way: 


To say "Ey made Fy inevitable" is to say (1) "Ey and Fy 
occurred, in that temporal order; and (2) "After Ez, and be- 
cause of Ej, no action within the power of any living person 
or persons who desired Fy not to occur would have been fol- 
lowed by the nonoccurrence of Fy". 1 


While this formulation seems generally useful, the latter stipulation 
seems somewhat strained and seems to suggest that only "persons" 
are relevant to the occurrence or nonoccurrence ofhistorical events. 
Surely, it has been the case (and will be the case) that natural events 
impinge upon certain historical happenings. Thus, the startling suc- 
cess of the German forces in the "Battle of Bastogne" in December, 
1944, was due, to a great extent, to the overcast skies which pre- 
cluded air strikes against the German panzer divisions. The close 
relationship between natural catastrophies (e.g., floods, famines, 
epidemics, etc.) and the occurrence or nonoccurrence of significant 
historical events has been far too common in history to leave out of 
consideration in a discussion of the inevitability of specific events. 
A further assumption of this formulation is that the "desires" of an 
agent would have no effect upon anevent characterized as inevitable. 
This, however, is something which we are often precluded from 
knowing prior to the occurrence of anevent. Obviously, after the 
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fact, we can say that an individual desired the nonoccurrence of Fj, 
but was impotent to prevent its occurrence. In this sense, the 
statement that no one had the power toprevent the occurrence of Fy 
and that, therefore, F1 was inevitable (with the exception of the 
possibility of an intervention of a natural occurrence impinging upon 
a given historical occasion) is tautological. For, an inevitable his- 
torical event is defined as an event which no person or persons can 
prevent. If a historian means by an inevitable event one which must 
occur, then he is, "mutatis mutandis," assuming that there is neces- 
sity in empirical events. At least this is a fair assumption to make 
if it is suggested that a given happening was nonaccidental. 2 

As wehave seen, one meaning of "inevitable" is that which is neces- 
sary or which "had to" occur. Thus, we can formulate an inevitability 
statement in the following way: "Eq is inevitable if, and only if, its 
occurrence is necessary." What this entails is that there are at 
least some historical events the nonoccurrence of which is impossi- 
ble. Inevitability statements having such a form are ultimately 
based upon a metaphysical assumption which is quite questionable. 
That is, that events or sequences of events occurring in a spatio- 
temporal context are characterized by anecessary relationship which 
is implicitly modeled after logical necessity. Now, if only some 
historical happenings are inevitable, then the implication is that 
there are some other historical events which are not inevitable. 
Thus, it could be said that the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor made 
war between the United States and Japan inevitable. But, on the 
other hand, the withdrawal of President Johnson from the presiden- 
tial race was not inevitable, in the sense that he certainly "could 
have" remained in the presidential race even though practical reason 
might dictate the futility (at that time) of such an activity. Put 
bluntly, the view that some historical events are inevitable and 
others are evitable presents unconscionable difficulties to the his- 
torian or the philosopher of history who embraces such a view. For, 
by what criterion could we determine whether E 1 or E2 was or was 
not inevitable? Such an understanding of historical processes sug- 
gests that the class of historical events is comprised of necessary 
and non-necessary events. If we are considering an entire series of 
interrelated occurrences in a historical process, it is conceivable 
that some links in this series are contingent and some are necessary 
even though we have no reliable way in which to determine which 
events belong to which category. 

If there are historical processes which are necessary (and identi- 
fiable as such), then one possessing sufficient knowledge of the 
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sequence of events leading up to a given occurrence could not merely 
predict such an occurrence (with a high degree of probability), but 
could presumably deduce that such an occurrence must happen. 
Clearly, there is no evidence that anyone canperform such a remark- 
able feat. Furthermore, if historical events are conceived of as 
unique, this would seem to preclude the possibility of deducing any 
historical event. 

Aside from the above, we might retreat to a weaker thesis and 
maintain that there are certain historical happenings which are in- 
evitable in the sense that they are characterized by practical neces- 
sity. Practical necessity is that mode of necessity which influences 
the occurrence of events in accordance with what one would expect 
under usual or ordinary circumstances. Thus, it may be assumed 
that a primitive tribe which is ordinarily apeaceful one might engage 
in raids upon the stockpiles or reserves of a neighboring tribe if its 
food supply has been depleted. One can imagine a chief encouraging 
this extraordinary action on the basis of an appeal to what may be 
called practical necessity. Or, again, as during World War II, a 
government may justify a system of rationing on the basis of the 
practical necessity of adjusting to the needs of the war effort. In 
general, then, we might describe certain momentous historical deci- 
sions or events of any kind as resulting from an overriding practical 
necessity. This does not refer to what is absolutely inevitable, but 
rather to what seems to be required in a specific context or seems 
appropriate in light of practical reason. What is characteristic of 
an inevitable event understood as subject to practical necessity is 
that its nonoccurrence is conceivable. Thus, there is no contradic- 
tion in the case of a primitive tribe threatened by starvation to be 
inactive or to accept the consequences of prolonging an unfortunate 
situation. The tribe may value non-violence more than they value 
their own lives. Furthermore, the death of every member of such a 
tribe might not even be inevitable insofar as a neighboring tribe may 
react to the situation by contributing food or, if the dearth of food 
was due to drought, a heavy rainfall may intervene to prevent the 
starvation of the tribe. In any case, it seems to me that there is a 
sense in which the term "inevitable" may mean practical necessity 
and not apodictic necessity. For, nothing which is practically neces- 
sary is ever necessary in a logical or quasi-logical sense. One can 
agree that there are some inevitable historical events and yet not 
assume any logico-metaphysical principle of necessitarianism. Of 
course, one would probably have to deny that historical events are 
inevitable if this word is understood to mean that which is, under 
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given circumstances, absolutely unavoidable. In such a case, we 
might speak of pragmatic inevitability and, hence, suggest a refor- 
mation of the concept of inevitability. 


Importance and Inevitability 


Acurious relationship exists between the claims of some historians 
about the inevitability of certain historical events and the notion of 
historical importance. It is as if one believed that only those occur- 
rences identified as important are inevitable and all other less im- 
portant or unimportant events were merely contingent happenings 
which had no significance in the sweep of human history. But the 
basic question is, how do we know which historical events are or are 
not important? When we attempt to answer this we usually refer to 
some occasion in the past which was obviously of historical impor- 
tance. Thus, one might say that the French revolution was a signifi- 
cant event in Western history. But there is a nagging question which 
can be raised at this point. That is, at what stage in the develop- 
ment of what came to be known as the French revolution did this 
revolution become important? Surely, there were countless cases in 
human history of aborted revolutions or simply attempted revolu- 
tions that failed. Did the French revolution only become "important" 
during the "terreur" of the Thermidor? Or, again, was the downfall 
of Robespierre by virtue of the action of the Thermidorians (on July 
27, 1794) important or unimportant insofar as hehad already accom- 
plished his ends? At what point in history does an event become 
important? 

It would seem that the important historical occurrences which are 
often described as inevitable are judged so retrospectively. In 
general, importance is a retrospectively conferred distinction. How 
often in history is the importance or unimportance of a treaty, 
agreement, accord, etc. misjudged, overestimated or underesti- 
mated. To cite only one recent case in point, it could be said that 
the civil rights legislation propounded by ex-President Johnson will 
probably gain in importance as the historical perspective brings this 
legislation into proper focus. At the time of its occurrence, the 
shadow of Vietnam (and of internal social conflict) occluded the his- 
torical importance of this legislation and tended to minimize its 
significance. Retrospective reconstruction of historical events 
often results in the transformation of judgments about the relative 
importance or unimportance of any given event. Often, events which 
are startling or dramatic at the time they are brought to light (e.g., 
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President Nixon's visit to China) may eventually prove to have very 
little impact upon subsequent historical events. Even if it were 
granted that some historical decisions or actions have a rather high 
degree of importance which seems obvious at the time they occur, it 
is quite common for importance to be conferred upon an event ina 
re-evaluation of the past. In many cases, it would appear that his- 
torical events are not intrinsically important, but are declared to 
be, discovered to be, or simply come to be important. 

Historically important events and, therefore, so-called inevitable 
events only seem so when their influence has been traced over a 
reasonable period of time. We may safely say that the vindictive 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919 was a significant causal factor in the 
generation of an intensified nationalism and aggressiveness on the 
part of the Germans between 1919 and the rise of the Nazi party. 
But if the representatives negotiating for the Allies had foreseen 
the importance of this treaty in the form it took, then they probably 
would have modified its punitive form. The recognition of the im- 
portance of such events at the time "at which they occur" is a rare 
phenomenon. 

All that has been said about the nature of historical importance 
seems to apply to those events which are retrospectively conceived 
of as inevitable. Social scientists looking back upon the 1960's may 
say that the student rebellions that swept the campuses of this 
country were "inevitable."" To my mind, the chief reason why this is 
said is precisely because student rebellions did sweep this country 
during the sixties. Of course, what has happened quite naturally 
appears (from the vantage point of a later moment in history) as 
inevitable. However, it seems fair to ask if one could have known 
that such and such an event was going to be inevitable (or, for that 
matter, important) before it actually occurred. If one reads socio- 
logical studies of American higher education written in the fifties ,3 
there is not even a hint that the masterplan of continued growth of 
academic institutions or the extension of education to larger and 
larger numbers of people in this country would produce anything other 
than akind of utopian educational dream of a vastly improved society. 
In fact, one tends to find optimistic predictions about the "new 
society" that could only be brought about by the peculiarly American 
ideal of mass education. For some social scientists and some his- 
torians inevitability, like historical importance, is often conferred 
upon past events from the vantage point of retrospective knowledge. 
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Historical Events 


As I have tried to indicate, both the concepts of importance and 
inevitability are applicable to events which have occurred, to histori- 
cal facts which have been supported by a sufficient amount of data 
and the effects of which have been traced for a reasonable length of 
time. It is for this reason that I would take issue with a recent 
formulation of astrict interpretation of the inevitability of histori- 
cal events. That is, the notion that "an inevitable event is (roughly) 
one that became inevitable--was made inevitable--at some time be- 
fore it occurred."4 This is precisely what is often not possible for 
the historian or the philosopher of history toknow simply because he 
does not know what effects will necessarily follow from the occur- 
rence of any given historical event. Aslong as there is no contradic- 
tion in the possibility of Ej not being followed by E2, we have no 
reason to assume that E, is "unavoidable" or "necessary." The 
assumption of the inevitability of particular historical events is 
undermined, "a fortiori, " as soon as it is admitted that "to discern 
the inevitable events inhistory from the evitable ones is not an easy 
task, and any conclusions [in this regard] are likely to be far from 
certain, "5 

The judgment that any specific historical event is inevitable in 
the strict sense is clearly fallible and, hence, unjustified or simply 
of not much value to anyone concerned with understanding the struc- 
ture of historical processes. This is the case because historical 
occurrences are not metempirical happenings and are, therefore, 
subject to the same classificatory analyses applied to the class of 
empirical events in general. Insofar as decisions, performances, or 
actions are non-necessary, they are contingent phenomena. For 
example, an administrative official who is confronted by what 
appears to be a significant or relatively significant decision which 
might have important historical consequences is confronted by a 
contingent possibility. To be sure, there will ordinarily be causal 
factors impinging upon such a decision; but these factors are not 
necessitating factors even though they probably would influence a 
decision of this nature. An individual or a group confronted by 
alternative possible modes of action in relation to an ostensibly 
significant historical event is faced with contingent alternatives and 
not "soi-disant" inevitable happenings. In many respects, individuals 
or groups whose decisions and actions are (or could be) relevant to 
the history of a nation, a group of nations, or the world itself are 
pretty much in the situation of the person who has adopted a utili- 
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tarian ethics in the sense that some estimation of the hypothetically 
possible consequences of this or that choice, decision, or action 
would most likely take place. To be sure, the case is not analogous 
in all respects since some individuals or groups may make decisions 
which are not calculated to serve the "greatest happiness of the 
greatest number." In other respects, however, there is the same 
problem of estimating--before the fact--what possible consequences 
a specific decision or action might produce. Since no individual or 
group has prescience or omniscience, it is not possible to know with 
any degree of certainty what effects will follow a given decision or 
action. Furthermore, it is usually not possible to know with any 
degree of certainty "when" the desired effects would be manifested 
in history. For these reasons it is not usually possible to predict 
what events will inevitably follow from some related prior event in 
human history. 

There is no absolute difference between historical events and con- 
tingent, natural occurrences. If there are some differences between 
these two classes of events, these differences are related to ques- 
tions in philosophical psychology or philosophical anthropology in the 
sense that they concern human motivations, desires, decisions, 
choices, and the initiation of actions. However, insofar as such 
motivations, desires, decisions, choices or initiations of action are 
expressed or manifested in overt, publically observable actions, 
these temporally prior acts are themselves significant contributing 
factors to the occurrence of empirical historical events even though 
they are not directly analogous to, or reducible to, empirical 
events, § 

While practical necessity may be considered as related to an under- 
standing of historically relevant actions, there is no reason to 
assume that historical occurrences are exceptions to causal or 
empirical laws. Hence, historical events can be interpreted as possi- 
ble, contingent, or non-necessary. In addition, just as in ordinary 
practical judgment we are able to make useful predictions about what 
will or will not occur in a given context, so, too, can we apply such 
practical reasoning to historical events. Given such and such infor- 
mation about adecision or action having ostensible historical signifi- 
cance, we may make judgments of probability which are fallible, but 
ordinarily reliable guides for an understanding of historical events. 
Of course, we must allow for the possibility of irrational decisions 
which fly in the face of what one would ordinarily consider likely or 
probable and, hence, for the possibility that an expected sequence of 
effects may not occur. Before the fact, it might have been reason- 
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able to expect that Gandhi's principle of passive resistence would not 
have produced the results it did, in fact, produce. Certainly, there 
was no inevitability in the success of this principle, especially in 
light of its novelty at the time. 

The predictions of future historical consequences, then, are quite 
similar to any empirical prediction insofar as they are predictions 
about the probability of this or that happening on the basis of the 
available information at the time at which the prediction is made. 
For the most part, the principle of induction generally is useful for 
an understanding of future historical events even if one insists upon 
the uniqueness of singular historical events. For, in the absence of 
such a general principle, no rational estimation of probable conse- 
quences of a decision or action would be possible. Of course, it may 
be admitted that historical happenings are generally unique in the 
sense that they are never literally repeatable. But this does not 
mean that we should abandon the practice of inferring a probable 
course of events on the basis of an analogy with previous sequences 
of historical events which are assumed to be similar. Nor does it 
mean that we must abandon commonsense judgments of practical 
reason concerning what, in all probability, might happen as a result 
of a given decision or action which is presumed to have historical 
significance. Generally speaking, "historical statements, like other 
empirical statements, occupy a range from those which it would be 
madness to doubt to those which are just a little more probable than 
not."7 It is always possible to "doubt" any prospective judgment 
about the presumptive inevitability of E2 being the unavoidable result 
of El, But the range of probability pertaining to the relationship 
between a given historical event and a subsequent historical event is 
as relevant to historical understanding as it is to the understanding 
of the phenomena studied by the empirical scientist. 

While there is room, as it were, in the field of historical phe- 
nomena for stochastic occurrences which could probably not have 
been predicted by anyone, there is also sufficient evidence that there 
are, even in historically unstable times, some general regularities 
which can be discerned--albeit, through a glass darkly--and which do 
enable the historian or the futurologist to present acoherent account 
of what events will probably follow from such and such a historical 
occurrence. But it would be a mistake and a presumption to assume 
that there is a relationship of inevitability between any two histori- 
cal events or sets of historical events. Even an individual who is not 
a historian would not be entirely in error if he assumed (on a basis of 
a knowledge of recent history) that it is highly probable that the 
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tensions existing between China and Russia will undoubtedly continue 
to exist for some time. But it would be quite mistaken to proceed 
from this reasonable belief to the assumption that the continuation 
of the tension between these nations is, in any sense, inevitable. It 
is no more inevitable than the occurrence of any future empirical 
event which we assume will happen on a basis of present empirical 
knowledge. While there may indeed be historical occurrences which 
are "accidental" (which, of course, does not mean uncaused), this 
does not mean that we must make a radical choice between the view 
that all historical occurrences are "accidental" or the view that all 
historical events are inevitable. For, it can be admitted that some 
historical happenings appear to be "accidental" and that others seem 
to be the result of what I have described as practical necessity. 
Since it is plausible, in the light of man's cumulative knowledge of 
his own history, to avoid the extreme position that historical occur- 
rences are a series of chaotic, meaningless happenings and to avoid 
the notion that historical events are pervaded by an inevitability 
which can apparently be discerned by some seers, this is perhaps 
what we should do. In the absence of any persuasive arguments in 
defense of the inevitability of some historical occurrences (with the 
exception of an empty retrospective "inevitability" which is itself 
questionable), I can see no reason for holding that there are any "bona 
fide" inevitable occurrences in human history. In this respect, there 
is arelationship of similarity between humanhistory and what Sartre 
calls the "singular adventure" of an individual in the sense that both 
are characterized by possibility and contingency, not necessity. To 
claim that some historical events are linked with others by an 
ostensibly knowable inevitability does not lead to a clarification of 
whatever historical understanding we have, but leads either to the 
resuscitation of a necessitarian metaphysics or to a mystification 
of the relationship between historical events insofar as the identi- 
fication of an inevitable historical occurrence seems to be as diffi- 
cult as the identification of an evitable one. 
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THE WARREN COURT AND CIVIL RIGHTS: ERA OF 
POSITIVE CONSTITUTIONALISM AND EGALITARIANISM 


James L. Elston 


Among the stupendous powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there are two which in logic may be indepen- 
dent and yet in fact are related. The one is the power, 
through an articulate search for principle, to interpret 
history. The other is the power, through the disposition of 
cases, to make it.1 


The appointment of Earl Warren of California as the nation's four- 
teenth Chief Justice in 1953 introduced one of the most eventful and 
turbulent eras in American constitutional history. The Supreme 
Court has played an important role in shaping national policy ever 
since the early years of the Republic, but the magnitude of judicial 
involvement reached new levels of awareness and concern in the years 
between 1954 and 1969. The Warren Court, through its many land- 
mark decisions, reached out and dramatically touched the sensitive 
nerves of the national conscience and the body politic for a decade 
and a half. The Court's libertarian interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion's civil rights provisions generated bitter controversy among 
the defenders and detractors of judicial activism. It evoked the 
adulation of those who believed that judicial intervention was at last 
bringing the American dreams of justice and equality into fruition. 
But at the same time, it drew fire from those who believed that it 
had laid reason and precedent aside in order to effectuate political 
and social reforms not contemplated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. The ultimate wisdom of the Warren Court's decisions must 
await the judgment of history. Whatever that verdict may be, there 
can be little doubt that the Supreme Court over which Chief Justice 
Warren presided left a deep and lasting imprint upon the constitu- 
tional law of human rights in America. 

This essay analyzes the Warren Court's disposition toward funda- 
mental civil liberties claims in the context of American political and 
constitutional philosophy. The analysis rests upon two propositions 
which are offered as general descriptions of the constitutional theory 
underlying the Court's civil rights decisions. The first proposition 
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is that the Warren Court adopted a posture of positive constitution- 
alism, which was an intellectual by-product of the idea of "positive 
government" that emerged in the early years of the New Deal. The 
Warren Court interpreted constitutional guarantees of liberty as 
being more than negative restraints upon arbitrary governmental 
action. The Court gave the Constitution a positive thrust, obligating 
government to act affirmatively to secure the protection of certain 
individual rights. 

The second proposition is that the Warren Court adopted an 
accompanying posture of egalitarianism. The Court manifested a 
persistent preoccupation with the attainment of equality in almost 
every facet of social and political life. 

The postures of positive constitutionalism and egalitarianism 
complemented each other during the Warren Court years. Positive 
constitutionalism provided the philosophical basis for requiring 
affirmative governmental action. The egalitarian commitment 
pointed to the direction which that affirmative governmental action 
was to take. 


‘ 


I. The Posture of Positive Constitutionalism 


The national elections of 1932 and 1936 revealed that a fundamental 
change in attitude toward the proper role of government inAmerican 
economic life had taken place. The electorate overwhelmingly cast 
its votes for a government which would assume an affirmative re- 
sponsibility for alleviating the inequities then present in the national 
economy. The adherents of the new "positive state" held to the 
notion that government should be an active participant in economic 
affairs in order to secure the well-being of all.2 In short, govern- 
ment is obligated to govern. 

The Supreme Court did not accept the new mood of positivism as 
readily as the other branches of government. At the height of the 
New Deal period, the Court regularly employed the judicial veto to 
negate economic recovery policies as violative of established consti- 
tutional law principles. But early in 1937, the Court dramatically 
changed its disposition toward government's proper role in economic 
affairs. In landmark decisions which surprisingly upheld a state 
minimum wage law and a Congressional enactment securing labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively, the new Court majority 
made it clear that the constitutional guarantee of liberty in social 
organization sometimes requires affirmative governmental protec- 
tion from menaces that threaten the community welfare.3 These 
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and subsequent leading decisions virtually completed the incorpora- 
tion of the rhetoric of positive government into the language of con- 
stitutional law. By the end of the decade the Supreme Court had 
given judicial recognition to the novel constitutional principle of 
positive governmental responsibility for the economic well-being of 
all. 4 

It is noteworthy that the Court's decisions on economic policy 
after 1937 legitimated a constitutional metamorphosis that had 
originated elsewhere in the political system. This observation is 
important because it underscores the different roles assumed by 
the Supreme Court in modern constitutional development. On the 
one hand, the Supreme Court did not itself initiate the idea that 
government has an affirmative responsibility to secure man's eco- 
nomic welfare. That movement emanated from the representative 
institutions of government in response to a new mood which appar- 
ently ran deep in American society. But the kind of positive consti- 
tutionalism that emerged after 1953 was a different phenomenon. 
The Supreme Court during the tenure of Chief Justice Warren was 
almost singularly responsible for initiating the doctrine that the 
Constitution imposes an obligation upon government to take affirma- 
tive action designed to secure individual rights and liberties. 

If American constitutional theory entails the notion that govern- 
ment has a duty to promote the ideal of general economic welfare, 
then surely it must also embrace the principle that government is 
similarly obligated to promote man's highest aspirations as mani- 
fested in the constitutional charter of freedoms. The Warren Court 
took a bearing on those democratic ideals and embarked upon a course 
of creative constitutionalism in civil rights. 

The Warren Court's adoption of positive constitutionalism began 
to emerge in some of the important school desegregation decisions 
between 1954 and 1968. The first step occurred in 1954 when the 
Court held in Brown v. Board of Education that racially segregated 
public school facilities are inherently unconstitutional.5 The posture 
of positivism became more apparent the next year with the Court's 
announcement in the second Brown v. Board of Education that the 
states were obligated to eliminate dual public school systems based 
upon race "with all deliberate speed." Even then, however, the 
movement toward positivism was only tentative because the Court 
established no deadline for compliance, and gave very few meaningful 
guidelines for implementation of its decree. 

One fundamental question left unanswered by both "Brown" deci- 
sions was whether the Constitution imposes upon the states an af- 
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firmative duty to integrate the public schools, or merely a negative 
duty to refrain from maintaining segregated public schools sanctioned 
by law. If the duty were negative only, then the states would be able 
to discharge their constitutional burden simply by removing the 
formal legal provisions which made dual educational systems impera- 
tive. The racial distribution of school populations would then be 
determined by conditions for which the states lacked constitutional 
responsibility, such as residential housing patterns or free parental 
choice to enroll children in any public school. For a decade the 
Supreme Court left this and other questions to the embattled federal 
trial and appellate courts.7 But in 1964 the Court finally confronted 
the issue and held that the 1955 desegregation mandate does require 
the states to take some affirmative action to achieve compliance. 8 
The unanimous Court ruled that Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
could not constitutionally abandon its free public school system in 
order to evade the 1955 desegregation decree. County officials were 
therefore enjoined from paying tuition grants and giving tax exemp- 
tions for attendance at private schools solong as the county's public 
schools remained closed. If the ruling had stopped at this point, the 
effect would have been to leave the county without any public schools 
if the officials refused to reopen them voluntarily. But the Court 
went beyond this point and authorized the federal trial court to re- 
quire county officials to levy taxes and raise adequate funds to re- 
open, operate and maintain anon-discriminatory public school system. 
This affirmative command gave the desegregation mandate a positive 
direction. 

The Warren Court underscored its positive jurisprudence in 1968 in 
one of itslast major school desegregation decisions, Green v. County 
School Board.? The case involved the validity of a so-called "freedom 
of choice" plan under which every student could freely choose his 
school, regardless of racial factors. New Kent County, Virginia, 
maintained two school systems, one predominantly white and the 
other predominantly Black. Although the freedom of choice plan had 
been in existence for three years, all of the white children attended 
the white school, and 85 percent of the Black children attended the 
Black school. The school bodrd contended that the plan was constitu- 
tionally proper because the choice was left to the parents and chil- 
dren, and the state was not maintaining segregated facilities as a 
matter of policy. But the Supreme Court swept aside this sophistry 
and unanimously held that the arrangement was nothing more than a 
dual school system based upon race in violation of the Constitution. 
Justice Brennan reached a high point of positive constitutionalism 
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when he declared for the Court that school districts which continue 
to operate dual educational systems are clearly charged with an af- 
firmative duty to take all steps necessary for the achievement of a 
unitary system in which all vestiges of racial discrimination are en- 
tirely eliminated. This strong language made it abundantly clear 
that the Warren Court would not allow the states to escape their 
constitutional obligations by shifting the responsibility for racial 
segregation to forces and conditions ostensibly beyond state control. 
Where racial discrimination in education was found to exist, the 
Court placed the states under the burden of showing that they were 
taking affirmative steps which promised immediate and meaningful 
progress toward its complete disestablishment. 

The Warren Court's adoption of positive constitutionalism can also 
be discerned in decisions on legislative apportionment. The Court fell 
heir to a legacy of judicial diffidence in this area, institutionalized 
in the nebulous "political questions" doctrine, and articulated in 
Justice Frankfurter's 1946 admonition that the Court should refrain 
from entering such a "political thicket."19 The Court decisively 
repudiated that legacy in 1962 when it held for the first time that 
legislative malapportionment was indeed aproper subject for judicial 
resolution.!1 The Warren Court thus undertook the awesome respon- 
sibility for the alleviation of one of the most serious problems in 
the American body politic--inequitable political representation. 

The concurring and dissenting opinions in the "Baker" case illumi- 
nated the real issue far more clearly than the majority opinion. 
Justice Brennan's majority opinion spoke for only three members of 
the six-man majority, and dealt primarily with the troublesome 1946 
precedent and the ill-defined "political questions" doctrine. The 
more profound issue in the case was the tension between judicial 
intervention and judicial forebearance in an area of constitutional 
adjudication which the Court might or might not choose to enter. 
Justices Clark and Frankfurter addressed that issue headon in their 
respective concurring and dissenting opinions. Justice Clark took the 
position that the political facts of life made judicial intervention 
imperative. He contended that no remedy was forthcoming from the 
representative political institutions, and that if the judiciary did not 
act tovindicate the constitutional right of equitable political repre- 
sentation, then the right would be left entirely unprotected. 

Justice Frankfurter composed the counterpoint to this theme in an 
eloquent dissenting opinion. He asserted that there is not a judicial 
remedy for every political mischief in the American system of 
government. His extensive argument can be distilled to the proposi- 
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tion that the process of constitutional adjudication is not designed 
to be a positive instrument for the achievement of social, political 
and economic reforms. He concluded that those reforms must ema- 
nate from the representative institutions of government, which, 
alone, have the authority to speak for a majority of the people. 

The Clark- Frankfurter exchange laid bare what proved to be a 
fundamentally divisive issue on the Court in ensuing years. Baker v. 
Carr must surely rank as one of the most significant decisions of 
the Twentieth Century in its effect upon the progress of positive 
constitutionalism. The decision opened the way to a level of judicial 
activism in the political process as disquieting tosome of the Warren 
Court's defenders as to its detractors. The extent of judicial in- 
volvement became clear in subsequent decisions when the Court began 
to define the "one man, one vote"standard incumbent upon legislative 
districts. The Warren Court did not remain content with the nega- 
tive declaration that inequitable legislative apportionment violates 
the Constitution. To the contrary, the application of the "one man, 
one vote" principle ultimately led the Court to the point of defining 
those apportionment formulas that would meet the test of constitu- 
tionality.12 This was a natural outgrowth of the view that the Con- 
stitution imposes affirmative duties as well as negative restraints 
upon government. The majority members of the Warren Court per- 
ceived their judicial role as one of assuring equitable political repre- 
sentation for all, and in doing so, the Justices gave a new affirmative 
meaning to the constitutional requirements of equal protection of 
the laws. 

Finally, the posture of positive constitutionalism was a vital part 
of the Warren Court's major decisions on the constitutional rights 
of criminal defendants. This was especially apparent in cases inter- 
preting the Fourth Amendment protection from unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and the Sixth Amendment guarantee of the right to an 
attorney in criminal prosecutions. 

Four years before Chief Justice Warren took office, the Supreme 
Court held that the Fourth Amendment prohibits the states as well 
as the federal government from obtaining evidence through unreason- 
able searches and seizures.13 But the Court refused to hold in the 
case that unconstitutionally obtained evidence was to be excluded 
from state criminal prosecutions. The result of this peculiar situa- 
tion was the creation of a purely negative constitutional right. The 
1949 Court ruled, in effect, that the Constitution imposes anegative 
restriction upon the states against the unlawful acquisition of evi- 
dence, but that it does not affirmatively require the states to base 
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convictions only upon lawfully obtained evidence. This absence of an 
affirmative obligation made the constitutional guarantee virtually 
meaningless to criminal defendants in state courts. 

In 1961 the Warren Court did precisely what the earlier Court re- 
fused to do, and made the Fourth Amendment protection more than 
a hollow shell by discarding the negative restraint interpretation. 
The Court held in the famed case of Mapp v. Ohiol4 that the Consti- 
tution requires the states to do more than refrain from gathering 
evidence against persons in an unlawful manner. It also obligates the 
states to give affirmative recognition to the constitutional rights 
of the criminally accused by excluding unlawfully acquired evidence 
from criminal trials. The moderately conservative Justice Tom Clark 
wrote the opinion for the Court majority. He observed that the 
Supreme Court's admission of the constitutional right to be free 
from unreasonable searches and seizures could not consistently 
tolerate a denial of the most important privilege incidental to that 
right, namely, the exclusion of evidence which an accused person has 
been forced to give up because of an unlawful search or seizure. 
Justice Clark stated that "to hold otherwise is to grant the right but 
in reality to withhold its . . . enjoyment." The Justice concluded, 


Having once recognized that the right to privacy embodied in 
the Fourth Amendment is enforceable against the States, and 
that the right to be secure against . . . invasions of privacy 
by state officers is. . . constitutional in origin, we can no 
longer permit that right to remain an empty promise, 15 


The Court thus gave a positive meaning to the guarantee of the 
Fourth Amendment in holding that "freedom from" unreasonable 
searches and seizures is accompanied by a "freedom to" be prosecuted 
only on the basis of lawfully obtained evidence. 

Positive constitutionalism was also the dominant theme in the 
Warren Court's decisions interpreting the constitutional right to an 
attorney in criminal prosecutions in state courts. Prior to this 
century, this "right" was generally considered to be little more than 
a privilege, imposing only minimal mandatory requirements upon 
government,16 When the Sixth Amendment right to counsel provision 
was incorporated into the Constitution in 1791, only three states and 
the federal government required legal representation for defendants 
in capital cases-- that is, cases in which the death sentence or life 
imprisonment could be imposed. 17 There was no such requirement in 
non-capital cases in any American court, state or federal. The 
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general rule in effect through the first third of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury was that the Constitution only extends a "privilege" of being 
represented by an attorney of one's choice in a criminal case. It was 
in 1932 that this general rule began to erode. The Supreme Court 
held that year that the Fourteenth Amendment's due process of law 
provision requires the states to furnish counsel in capital cases for 
indigent defendants whose mental disabilities prevent them from 
comprehending the nature of the charges or from being able to con- 
duct their own defense.18 The Court leaned further in a positive 
direction in 1938 when it construed the Sixth Amendment as requiring 
the appointment of counsel for indigent defendants in all federal 
criminal prosecutions, non-capital as well as capital.19 And so, by 
1940 the Supreme Court had given the constitutional right to counsel 
a tentative affirmative direction, but the thrust was only partial in 
that the mandatory requirement remained limited to federal prose- 
cutions and to those state prosecutions manifesting special circum- 
stances sufficient to indicate the absence of a fundamentally fair 
trial. 

The affirmative nature of the right continued to be tentative and 
partial until the Warren Court handed down its unanimous decision in 
the landmark case of Gideon v. Wainwright in 1963.29 The Supreme 
Court held for the first time that the Constitution entitles every 
criminal defendant to legal representation in all felony prosecutions 
regardless of whether they are capital or non-capital offenses, and 
that the Constitution further requires the states to furnish this 
legal representation for defendants who are unable to obtain counsel 
on their own. Justice Hugo Black declared in his opinion for the Court 
that in the adversary system of criminal justice, any defendant who 
is too poor to hire alawyer cannot be assured a fair trial unless the 
state is affirmatively obligated to provide counsel for him. Between 
1963 and the close of the Warren period, the Court gave this positi- 
vist interpretation additional impetus. In 1966, for example, the 
Court held that the states are required to furnish counsel for indi- 
gent suspects when they are taken into custody for interrogation. 21 
Thus, while the constitutional right to counsel began its historical 
evolution as amere privilege, the Warren Court's decisions converted 
the privilege into a meaningful affirmative governmental responsi- 
bility. 

This overview of only a few of the more important case decisions 
demonstrates that the Warren Court clearly modulated a posture of 
positive constitutionalism in the disposition of civil rights issues. 
This approach to constitutional interpretation reflected a commit- 
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ment to the philosophy of positive government already established in 
modern American political thought. The new constitutionalism was 
not as novel as some outspoken critics of judicial activism made it 
appear. Supreme Court majorities since 1937 had consistently legiti- 
mated affirmative governmental action undertaken to relieve eco- 
nomic inequities. The Court under Chief Justice Warren redirected 
its energies and constitutionalized the requirement of an affirmative 
governmental responsibility for the alleviation of social and political 
inequities as well. The Warren Court's positive constitutionalism 
became a cutting edge for the attainment of the egalitarian ideal in 
American society. 


II. The Posture of Egalitarianism 


It was not until the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment in 
1868 that the ideal of human equality was first made explicit in the 
Constitution. To be sure, Thomas Jefferson had espoused the ideal 
in the opening words of the Declaration of Independence, but those 
words had ahollow ring in a society which had institutionalized Negro 
slavery and white indentured servitude. One of the objections put 
forth by those who opposed adoption of the Constitution in 1788 was 
the document's failure to include a declaration of inalienable human 
rights. It is significant, however, that those opponents did not in- 
corporate social, political and economic equality among those rights 
considered indispensable to a free society.22 Quite to the contrary, 
many of the nation's early leaders were disturbed lest unbridled 
egalitarianism be considered ahallmark of thenew American republic. 
When the Bill of Rights was appended to the Constitution in 1791, a 
guarantee of human equality was most notable among its omissions. 

Although the egalitarian ideal finally made its way into the Consti- 
tution in 1868 in the Equal Protection of the Laws Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, a wide gulf began to develop between the 
rhetoric of constitutional equality and the decisional language of 
constitutional law. Despite the Supreme Court's declaration in 1873 
that the Clause was designed to guarantee equality for the newly 
freed Negro, 23 it soon became clear that the dimensions of that 
guarantee were narrow indeed. The decision in the "Civil Rights 
Cases" of 1883 denied Congress the affirmative power to implement 
the guarantee and effectively precluded national legislative action as 
a means for the attainment of racial justice--a foreclosure that 
lasted eighty-one years. The Supreme Court dealt the most cata- 
strophic blow to egalitarianism in 1896 when it gave constitutional 
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legitimacy to an apartheid system of social segmentation based upon 
race, 

Depressed economic conditions after 1930 were largely responsible 
for generating a popular commitment to the notion of positive 
government. A movement of similar magnitude and importance began 
to sweep the nation after 1945. This was the emergence of a new 
mood of egalitarianism, precipitated in part by the profound changes 
in American society which the second world war produced. Wartime 
mobilization necessitated greater productivity, and many of the new- 
found resources were turned to the production and distribution of 
consumer items at the close of the war. Post-war prosperity held 
the promise of rising material expectations for a greater number of 
people. Moreover, the war had an effect on vertical social mobility. 
For the first time on a major scale, individuals from minority popu- 
lations were admitted to the ranks of managerial leadership in the 
military services and in undermanned civilian industries. Another 
important feature of the post-war period was the expanded role of 
higher education. Veterans benefits enabled many to attend college 
who would otherwise have been unable to do so, and professional and 
graduate educations were no longer beyond the reach of the average 
person. Battlefield and classroom experiences helped produce a 
generation of Americans far more libertarian and egalitarian in their 
outlook than their parents. In some respects the new spirit was 
reminiscent of the social and political democracy that swept the 
nation at the turn of the century, but there was also amajor differ- 
ence between the two eras. The difference was that after 1954, the 
Supreme Court became the sounding board in constitutional law for 
the new egalitarianism. 

The Warren Court's racial segregation decisions illustrate the 
adoption of this constitutional posture. One.of the Warren Court's 
first acts was its dramatic declaration in 1954 that separate public 
school facilities are inherently unequal and unconstitutional. The new 
Chief Justice sounded a clear egalitarian note in his opinion for the 
unanimous Court when he said, 


In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportunity, where the State has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. 25 


The Warren Court thus put an end to the imprimatur of constitutional 
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legitimacy which the "separate but equal" doctrine had enjoyed for 
more than a half century. In the field of public school education, the 
Court would no longer consider the factual question of whether the 
educational facilities were "substantially" equal. If the facilities 
were segregated on a racial basis, they would be treated as "ipso 
facto" unequal. This mandate for equality without separation ran 
consistently throughout the Court's subsequent decisions on the 
racial issue. 

The skein of social change in ademocratic political system is woven 
of many strands. Judicial action is only one among several means of 
bringing about needed social and political reforms. There is con- 
siderable disagreement about the propriety of the use of constitu- 
tional adjudication as an instrument of positive reform, 26 but even 
those who admit its propriety must at the same time recognize its 
frequent ineffectiveness. Any court--including the highest court in 
the land--must resolve problems on a case-by-case basis, and the 
resultant incrementalism often militates against the attainment of 
long-range policy goals. The Warren Court was in the vanguard of 
the movement for equality among the races, but that movement re- 
mained anunfulfilled dream ten years after the Court declared racial 
segregation in the schools to be inherently unconstitutional. 

In 1964 the battleground for the attainment of racial equality in 
America shifted to the legislative arena. In the span of two years, 
1964 and 1965, Congress enacted two of the most important items of 
civil rights legislation in the nation's history. The provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 guaranteed equality for all in employment 
opportunities and in the enjoyment of places of public accommodation. 
The Voting Rights Act of 1965 was designed to secure the franchise 
for Blacks in those parts of the country where they had been custom- 
arily excluded from the polls. An unsympathetic Supreme Court could 
have negated either or both enactments simply by reverting to the 
constitutional philosophy of the Nineteenth Century and denying Con- 
gress' affirmative power to implement the provisions of the Civil 
War Amendments. But the Warren Court advanced the progress of 
egalitarianism by legitimating both enactments in decisions which 
showed the utmost in deference to the legislative will. The Court 
upheld the public accommodations provision of the 1964 law as a 
reasonable exercise of Congress' power to regulate commerce among 
the states.27 Justice Clark, for the majority, stated that the judi- 
cial function in Commerce Clause cases is limited to the determina- 
tion of two issues only: whether there was a rational basis for the 
Congressional determination that the proscribed conduct affects 
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commerce among the states, and whether the means selected to 
remedy the undesired situation are reasonable and appropriate to 
that end, After answering both inquiries in the affirmative, Justice 
Clark concluded with the deferential observation that judicial non- 
interference has been the traditional rule when Congress stays within 
the sphere of its authority and violates no specific constitutional 
limitation. 

The Warren Court exercised the same kind of self-restraint and 
respect for the legislative will in its two 1966 decisions upholding 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act. Both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments contain sections granting Congress the power to imple- 
ment the Amendments’ guarantees "by appropriate legislation." It 
had been a principle of constitutional law since 1883, however, that 
this Congressional power was negative and corrective, rather than 
affirmative and preventive. In other words, Nineteenth Century 
Supreme Court decisions had established the doctrine that Congress' 
power was limited to the enactment of legislation to correct state 
actions which had already occurred, and which the Court found in 
violation of the Amendments' guarantees, Such a narrow interpre- 
tation meant that Congress was without power to undertake positive 
action to prevent violations before they took place. In both of its 
decisions sustaining the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the Warren Court 
reversed this long-standing doctrine and established a new affirma- 
tive dimension for Congressional power in the field of civil rights.28 
The Court held that Congress is free to employ any rational means 
which it considers necessary and proper to effectuate the guarantees 
against discrimination embodied in both Amendments. Any other 
construction of the Amendments would confine legislative power to 
the insignificant role of abrogating only those state laws that the 
judicial branch had found to be unconstitutional. The Court concluded 
that the implementing provisions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments represent a positive grant of legislative power author- 
izing Congress to exercise its discretion in determining whether and 
what legislation is needed to secure the guarantees of the Amend- 
ments. 

One year before Chief Justice Warren retired from office, the 
Supreme Court handed down yet another landmark decision expanding 
Congress' power to secure racial equality, this time through an 
interpretation of the Thirteenth Amendment. The occasion for the 
decision was a St. Louis realtor's refusal to sell property to Joseph 
Lee Jones, a Black, solely on account of his race. Jones contended 
that the refusal violated an 1866 federal law which guaranteed equality 
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to all, regardless of race, in the acquisition and disposition of real 
and personal property. The Reconstruction Congress had enacted the 
law under its authority to implement the Thirteenth Amendment's 
prohibition against slavery. The realtor argued that Congress lacked 
the affirmative power of implementation contained in the 1866 law, 
but once again the Warren Court swept aside the narrow interpreta- 
tion and held that Congress' power to enforce the Amendment's pro- 
visions plainly included the power to eliminate all racial barriers to 
the enjoyment of real and personal property rights. Justice Stewart 
declared for the Court that the Thirteenth Amendment had estab- 
lished universal civil freedom in the United States, and that the 
Amendment's implementation clause had clothed Congress with the 
authority to pass laws considered necessary and proper to abolish all 
badges and incidents of slavery. Congress' power extends to the 
determination of what those badges and incidents of slavery are, and 
to the translation of that determination into effective preventive 
legislation. Justice Stewart concluded: 


At the very least, the freedom that Congress is empowered 
to secure under the Thirteenth Amendment includes the free- 
dom to buy whatever a white man can buy, the right to live 
wherever a white man can live. If Congress can not say that 
being a free man means at least this much, then the Thir- 
teenth Amendment made a promise the Nation cannot keep. 29 


These major decisions in 1966 and 1968 passed the mantle of pri- 
mary responsibility for the realization of racial equality on to the 
legislative branch of government. The Warren Court had itself 
assumed that primary responsibility at a time when the judiciary 
was the governmental forum most responsive to demands for sociai 
change. But a new political awareness in the nation shifted the center 
of action in the movement for racial justice to the legislative and 
executive arenas in the decade of the 1960's. When the representa- 
tive institutions of government began to discharge their long- 
neglected civil rights obligations, the Warren Court responded by 
legitimating the new egalitarianism in race relations which it had 
been so instrumental in initiating. 

A dogma of political egalitarianism emerged in the Court's legis- 
lative apportionment decisions after it entered that "political 
thicket" in 1962. The first appearance came in 1963 in a case which 
involved a method of gubernatorial election rather than legislative 
apportionment.39 Justice Douglas stated for the majority that the 
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concept of "we the people" requires that all who participate in an 
election have an equal voice in its outcome. The new dogma became 
even more visible in the 1964 "one man, one vote" decisions requiring 
substantial equality both in the apportionment of Congressional dis- 
tricts31 and in representation in state legislatures.32 In the latter 
case, Chief Justice Warren clearly sounded the egalitarian theme: 


. . . the fundamental principle of representative government 
in this country is one of equal representation for equal num- 
bers of people, without regard to race, sex, economic status, 
or place of residence. . . 

. . . Since legislatures are responsible for enacting laws by 
which all citizens are to be governed, they should be bodies 
which are collectively responsive to the popular will.... 
Since the achieving of fair and effective representation for 
all citizens is concededly the basic aim of legislative appor- 
tionment, we conclude that the Equal Protection Clause 
guarantees the opportunity for equal participation by all 
voters in the election of state legislators. 33 


The Court continued to articulate this position in its subsequent 
apportionment decisions between 1964 and 1969. The result was the 
application of the equal political representation principle to legisla- 
tive bodies from the national to the local level. 

Finally, the Warren Court evinced a deep commitment to the spirit 
of egalitarianism in its major decisions construing the constitutional 
rights of the criminally accused in state courts. Two themes domi- 
nated those decisions: first, that the quality of justice should not 
depend on the court in which the defendant is prosecuted, and second, 
that the quality of justice should not depend on the defendant's eco- 
nomic or social status. 

The Court articulated the first theme in its decisions applying the 
criminal procedural guarantees in the Bill of Rights to state courts. 
It had long been an unassailable doctrine of American constitutional 
law that the Bill of Rights limited federal, and not state, govern- 
mental power.34 When Chief Justice Warren took office in 1953, the 
Supreme Court held the states to the nebulous requirement of "funda- 
mental fairness" in the conduct of criminal trials. This meant that 
the procedural guarantees inthe Bill of Rights did not apply in state 
courts unless their absence happened to contaminate atrial with the 
taint of unfairness. Thus, persons prosecuted in state courts were 
not automatically entitled to the same constitutional protections as 
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their counterparts in federal courts. The result was a double stand- 
ard of justice dependent solely on the court in which an individual 
happened to be tried. 

The Warren Court began to eliminate this double standard in 1961 
by establishing national constitutional requirements of criminal jus- 
tice applicable to all courts. The majority Justices accomplished 
this goal by adopting the position that virtually all of the Bill of 
Rights' guarantees are implicit in the very concept of fundamental 
fairness. Although the Court never went so far as to repudiate the 
traditional doctrine that the Bill of Rights does not apply to the 
states, the net result of its decisions made the distinction irrele- 
vant, In a succession of sharply divided decisions between 1961 and 
1969, the Warren Court made all but two of the procedural guaran- 
tees obligatory on the states. The Court's dedication to the elimi- 
nation of multiple standards of justice led it in adifferent and rather 
novel direction in 1967. That year the Court held for the first time 
that juvenile offenders are entitled to the same basic constitutional 
protections as adult defendants. 35 

The second theme in the criminal rights decisions--equality regard- 
‘less of economic or social status--came to light most clearly in two 
cases concerning the rights of indigent defendants in state appellate 
proceedings. In Griffin v. [linois3® the indigent petitioner claimed 
that the state had unconstitutionally discriminated against him by 
refusing to defray the cost of printing the transcript of his trial for 
appellate review. He contended that his inability tomeet the expense, 
and the state's refusal to do so, deprived him of an effective review 
of his conviction. The Warren Court held that the right of appellate 
review in criminal cases, if provided at all, must be made available 
to everyone on an equal basis regardless of financial considerations. 
Justice Black's opinion for the majority reflected an unequivocal 
egalitarian posture: 


In criminal trials aState can nomore discriminate on account 
of poverty than on account of religion, race, or color. Plainly 
the ability to pay costs inadvance bears no rational relation- 
ship to a defendant's guilt or innocence and couldnot be used 
as an excuse to deprive a defendant of a fair trial. ... 

There can be no equal justice where the kind of trial a man 
gets depends on the amount of money he has. 37 


Seven years later the Court considered the question ~f whether the 
Constitution requires the states to furnish attorneys for indigent 
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defendants appealing their convictions to higher courts. The Warren 
Court answered the questionin the affirmative and again couched its 
response in strongly egalitarian terms. Justice Douglas declared for 
the Court that an unconstitutional line is drawn between rich and 
poor where the merits of an indigent's one and only appeal are decided 
without benefit of alawyer. He concluded that "there is lacking that 
equality demanded by the Fourteenth Amendment" where the rich man 
enjoys the benefit of counsel's expertise and advice "while the indi- 
gent, already burdened by a preliminary determination that his case 
is without merit, is forced to shift for himself. 138 

The Warren Court's adoption of an egalitarian posture opened the 
way to the charge that the Justices were once again elevating their 
personal philosophies to the stature of constitutional edicts. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes had warned his colleagues on the Court at the 
turn of the century against allowing their personal economic predi- 
lections to dominate their constitutional interpretations of govern- 
ment's power to pass regulatory legislation.39 The Supreme Court 
finally heeded his admonition almost four decades later and made it 
clear that the day had passed when the Court would invalidate eco- 
nomic regulatory legislation solely on the ground that it violated 
some vague constitutional principle inherent in the concept of due 
process of law. The Warren Court's active expansion of constitu- 
tional freedoms in behalf of its commitment to equality presented 
the inevitable question of whether a political dogma of egalitarianism 
should be entitled to any greater constitutional sanction than an 
economic dogma of "laissez-faire" individualism. 

Three of the Court's most articulate members addressed the ques- 
tion head-on in the 1966 case which invalidated state poll tax laws as 
unconstitutional violations of the Fourteenth Amendment Equal Pro- 
tection of the Laws Clause. In his strongly egalitarian majority 
opinion, Justice William O. Douglas disavowed the charge that the 
Justices were making constitutional doctrine from their personal 
political convictions: 


. the Equal Protection Clause is not shackled to the po- 
litical theory of a particular era. In determining what lines 
are unconstitutionally discriminatory, we have never been 
confined to historic notions of equality. . . . Notions of what 
constitutes equal treatment... "do" change. . . . Our con- 
clusion . . . is founded not on what we think governmental 
policy should be, but on what the Equal Protection Clause 
requires.40 (Italics in original) 
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Justice Hugo Black was generally aligned with the Court majority in 
its egalitarian commitment, but he was unable to accept Justice 
Douglas' disclaimer of adhering to a natural law formula in this par- 
ticular case. He responded in dissent: 


The mere fact that a law results in treating some groups 
differently from others does not. . . automatically amount 
to a violation of the Equal Protection Clause... . 

The Court's justification for consulting its own notions 
rather than following the original meaning of the Constitu- 


tion. . . apparently is based on the belief . . . that for this 
Court tobe bound by the ~~ ae meaning of the Constitution 
is an intolerable . . . evil. #4 


Justice John Marshall Harlan remained steadfast in his belief that 
the Court majority was unwisely using personal constitutional phi- 
losophy as a panacea for all the nation's ills. After asserting in his 
dissenting opinion that equal protection under the Constitution is not 
tantamount to unbridled social and political equality, he stated: 


. . it is all wrong. . . for the Court to adopt the political 
doctrine popularly accepted at a particular moment of our 
history and declare all others to be irrational and invidious, 
barring them from the range of choice by reasonable minded 
people acting through the political process. It was not too 
long ago that Mr. Justice Holmes felt impelled to remind the 
Court that the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not enact the "laissez-faire" theory of society.... 
The times have changed, and perhaps it is appropriate to ob- 
serve that neither does the Equal Protection Clause... 
rigidly impose . . . an ideology of unrestrained egalitarian- 
ism, 42 


It would be injudicious to dismiss these Justices' criticisms as 
mere sophistry, for the adoption of the egalitarian posture indeed 
proved to be one of the most divisive and significant developments in 
modern American constitutional theory. The Warren Court gave the 
egalitarian ideal a new place in the constitutional constellation 
through its positive and creative jurisprudence. In the words of the 
late Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, a most perceptive observer of 
the Warren Court: 
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When the constitutional history of the central decades of 
this century comes to be written, I feel quite sure that the 
key to an understanding of its turbulence will be the concept 
of equality. In the areas of controversy where revolutionary 
doctrine has been born . . . the Court has brought change 
about by its insistence that inequalities, long overlooked or 
tolerated by the law and custom of our society, must go. 43 


III. Conclusion 


The hallmark of constitutional adjudication during the tenure of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren was the Supreme Court's reliance on the 
posture of positive constitutionalism to promote the noble aspira- 
tions of the new egalitarianism. The Court most frequently orches- 
trated these companion themes in its decisions on racial discrimina- 
tion, political representation and the rights of criminal defendants 
in state courts. The theory of positive constitutionalism was a 
natural outgrowth of the generally accepted notion that government 
has an affirmative responsibility to promote man's economic welfare. 
One of the Warren Court's most enduring contributions to American 
constitutional philosophy was the extension of that principle of 
governmental responsibility to other areas of human activity. Posi- 
tive constitutionalism, as the Warren Court redefined it, meant 
that government has a similar obligation to promote the guarantees 
of equality through affirmative action. 

These developments in the constitutional law of civil rights came 
at a time when other governmental institutions were generally un- 
responsive to outcries for equal justice. Those to whom equality had 
been denied for so many years no longer remained content with their 
lot. The inequitable blemishes on the public welfare called for reso- 
lutions, and the petitions for their redress were directed to that 
governmental institution traditionally most sympathetic to the needs 
and demands of those who would otherwise go unheard. The process 
of constitutional adjudication thus became a major instrument for 
the attainment of social and political reform. 

The Warren Court came to grips with momentous national problems 
simply because they were brought to the judicial forum for resolu- 
tion. This is not to say that the Court's active involvement in con- 
troversial areas of national life was unavoidable. The Supreme 
Court's power is discretionary in nature, and this always leaves open 
the option of refusing to rule on the constitutional merits of any 
case presented to it. But the Warren Court did not frequently exer- 
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cise that negative option, and the resultant activism precipitated 
the charge that the majority Justices perceived their proper role as 
one of curing every social ill through the application of some innova- 
tive constitutional principle. Those who dissented from the Court's 
judgments accused the high tribunal of becoming a general haven for 
reform movements. As the critical Justice Harlan once put it, 


This Court . . . does not serve its high purpose when it ex- 
ceeds its authority, even tosatisfy justified impatience with 
the slow workings of the political process . . . when, in the 
name of constitutional interpretation, the Court "adds" 
something to the Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its view of what 
should be. . . for the amending process.44 (Italics in original) 


A judicial deference to the policies of other governmental institu- 
tions has deep roots in American constitutional law. But such a 
deference has ahollow ring at a time when no policies are forthcoming 
from those institutions. The Warren Court did not use judicial acti- 
vism as a weapon to obstruct reforms generated elsewhere in the 
political system. To the contrary, the Court first employed its 
activism to initiate reforms. When Congress began to respond to 
demands for equal justice in the Sixties, the Supreme Court reacted 
with a series of landmark decisions legitimating the new legislative 
leadership. 

The Supreme Court in future years is not likely to duplicate the 
Warren Court's level of judicial interventionism. But even that 
development would not necessarily erode the Warren Court's major 
contributions to the constitutional law of civil rights. In its early 
decisions, the Warren Court singularly undertook the awesome task 
of solving some of the nation's most serious problems within the 
cumbersome confines of case-by-case adjudications. In several of 
its later decisions, the Court offered the representative govern- 
mental institutions a virtual carte blanche of constitutional powers 
to meet the responsibility of vindicating human rights under the 
Constitution. The future of civil rights in America may largely 
depend upon the manner in which those institutions discharge that 
responsibility. 
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T. S. ELIOT: AN EDUCATIONAL DABBLER 
Douglas J. Simpson 


T. S. Eliot, a man of letters with almost pansophic interests, 
dabbled in a multitude of social issues. His dabblings, however, were 
not without purpose. He related just about all of his ideas to many 
of the controversies examined in present-day educational circles. 
He did so because he thought the problem of education leads to all 
other problems and vice versa.1 Thus it is not strange to find even 
Eliot's cats discussing pedagogy. Gus, for instance, laments the 
deteriorating quality of training: 


Now, these kittens, they do not get trained 

As we did in the days when Victoria reigned. 

They never get drilled in a regular troupe, 

And they think they are smart, just to jump 
through a hoop. 2 


Likewise, some of Eliot's characters in his plays reflect upon 
education. Mary, in "The Family Reunion," identifies both the de- 
humanizing quality and the greater wisdom of her former principal: 


I only saw you as the principal 

Who knew the way of dominating timid girls. 
I don't see you any differently now; 

But I really wish I'd taken your advice 

And tried for a fellowship, seven years ago. 3 


On the other hand, Eliot may have done more than dabble with 
educational questions. He wrote at least ten essays on education, 
devoted the major portions of two books to the topic, and analyzed a 
number of problems in this realm in editorials and book reviews. 
Nor did he write from a purely theoretical viewpoint. He noted: 

I have been a schoolmaster, at a grammar school for one 
term, and for a year at a school for little boys; for three 
years of my life I conducted an Adult Education class once a 
week; at one time I was an Assistant in Philosophy taking 
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weekly tutorial groups, and at a much later ageI was respon- 
sible for a course for undergraduates in . . . Contemporary 
English Literature. 4 


Although Eliot referred to these teaching experiences as "nominal 
qualifications" which--in his opinion--added up to "no qualifications 
at all,"5 he none the less must have felt he had something worthwhile 
to say about education even though he implied he was not certain he 
was anything more than a dabbler in educational matters.® The stu- 
dent of educational theory faces at least two important questions, 
therefore, when he commences his study of Eliot. First, he needs 
to determine what Eliot considered his main contributions to educa- 
tional thought. Second, he ought to analyze Eliot's views to see if 
indeed Eliot did have some significant insights into educational 
issues. After he answers these questions, the student of educational 
philosophy should be better qualified to decide if Eliot was more than 
a dabbler in educational matters. 


Eliot's Criticisms of Society and Education 


In answering the first question, it is not peculiar to discover Eliot 
came to the conclusion education is society's most important prob- 
lem, with the single exception of religion.7 Education is second in 
importance, Eliot explained, because to know what "we want in edu- 
cation we must know what we want in general, we must derive our 
theory of education from our philosophy of life. "8 

Immediately one perceives Eliot's standpoint is deeply rooted in 
his Anglo-Catholic faith. This perspective is clearly manifested in 
his criticisms of society and education. He believed society is chaotic 
and decadent because it is atomistic not communal,? secular not 
religious,!0 urban not agrarian, 11 materialistic not spiritual, 12 and 
contemporaneously-directed not traditionally-oriented. 13 

Since education is in part a reflection of culture, the weaknesses 
of culture become educational weaknesses. Eliot elaborated on this 
point when he wrote: 


If education today seems to deteriorate, if it seems to be- 
come more and more chaotic and meaningless, it is primarily 
because we have no settled and satisfactory arrangement of 
society, and because we have both vague and diverse opinions 
about the kind of society we want. 14 
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Of the detrimental trends Eliot identified in society, he gave spe- 
cial attention to the influence of three upon education. One of these 
was the materialistic bent of culture. Eliot questioned whether 
Western civilization is "assembled round anything more permanent 
than a congeries of banks, insurance companies and industries, and 
had any beliefs more essential than abelief incompound interest and 
the maintenance of dividends ?"15 

Eliot contended many people go to universities simply because of 
this materialistic impulse. He believed when the "motive of snobbery" 
disappears from education fewer people will obtain it because; 


. . if it is not going to mean more money, or more power 
over others, or a better social position, or at least a steady 
and respectable job, few people are going to take the trouble 
to acquire education. For deteriorate it as you may, educa- 
tion is still going to demand a good deal of drudgery. 16 


Materialism, nevertheless, is only one facet of culture that has 
undermined educational practices. Educators and students who are 
absorbed in contemporary affairs are also undermining the educa- 
tional structure of the West. While Eliot did not feel the present 
and the future should be ignored, he stressed education should be 
founded upon the accumulated wisdom of the past.17 The wisdom of 
the past is the key to the present and the future, 18 because it pro- 
vides stability for society.19 People, therefore, should realize, 
"Time present and time past / Are both perhaps present in time 
future, / And time future in time past. "20 

Added to the damaging effects of materialism and of an absorption 
in contemporary affairs is the influence of secularism. Asa result 
of being infiltrated by cultural secularism, institutions tend to form 
minds "less and less equipped to apprehend the doctrine of revelation 
and its consequences. "21 To Eliot this tendency was even more dis- 
astrous than materialism and contemporaneity. 


Eliot's Proposals for Society and Education 


Since culture is decadent, education is chaotic, and the two are 
inseparable, Eliot said a new social order is essential to a proper 
educational system. For this reason, the fundamental question for 
him was: What type of culture best supplements and complements 
the kind of education society needs ?22 

Eliot answered by saying the new culture should be an imperfect 
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likeness of the ideal City of God.23 A Christian culture, from 
Eliot's viewpoint, would be a "natural"'society. Its naturalism would 
be seen in that society, would cultivate man's natural religious in- 
clination,24 be founded upon natural moral concepts,25 be based upon 
man's natural tendency to form loyalties to his family, region, and 
class, 26 be established upon the natural need of most people to live 
in rural areas,27 and be stabilized by a natural degree of social, 
political, and religious unity and diversity. 28 

Although Eliot said his City of God would not be a theocracy, 29 he 
recognized the probability of its existence outside of a religiously 
homogeneous country is almost nil. Canada and the United States of 
America, for example, probably could not fully adopt his recommen- 
dations, but England and other nations with anational church could.30 

Eliot gave special attention to his idea of a Christian society in 
CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE. He described three key elements of 
his proposed society: the Christian State, the Christian Community, 
and the Community of Christians. Naturally the Christian State 
includes the legislative, administrative, and legal aspects of govern- 
ment. Government leaders, Christian or otherwise, would be "con- 
fined, by the temper and traditions of the people which they rule,'31 
and be guided by the idea that a life of virtue is the purpose of man- 
kind. In order to assure this, prospective leaders would receive an 
education which would not compel belief in dogma but would enable 
future leaders to think in "Christian categories. "32 

Another major feature of society, the Christian Community, is a 
term Eliot used to include the great majority of people. The ma- 
jority of mankind, since their capacity to think about religion is 
small, would be Christian out of habit. 33 

Since Eliot expected the Christian State to be frequently guided by 
expediency and thought the propensity of the Christian Community 
would be toward "intellectual lethargy and superstition, "he said a 
Community of Christians is needed.34 This unofficial and informal 
group would be composed of Christians who are mentally and spiritu- 
ally superior persons. Members would come from the laity as wel 
as the clergy, and they would recognize each other by noting those 
who share their beliefs, culture, and education. Together this group 
would mold the conscience of the people and safeguard Christian 
standards. 35 

In order to build a Christian society, Eliot assumed the Church-- 
the traditional church of a nation-- would maintain a relationship 
with each of the previously discussed groups. He was especially 
interested in the relationship of the State to the Church and said 
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these institutions should be capable of cooperation as well as of 
conflict. One of the Church's general functions would be to protect 
society from being abused by the State and vice versa.2® The specific 
duties of the Church would include confronting the State whenever it 
tried to control the Church, exploit the people, cultivate unethical 
social policies, or promote heterodoxy in religion. 37 After the 
Church identifies social evils, it should avoid proposing programs. 
Corrective proposals should come from the State. 

The Church, moreover, should be cautious not tobecome identified 
with a specific political ideology. Eliot's reasoning at this point was 
that "conservatism is too often conservation of the wrong things: 
liberalism a relaxation of discipline; revolution a denial of the per- 
manent. ''38 

The Church's role in the Christianization of the State would be 
effected by concentrating on Christianizing education. When revolu- 
tionizing pedagogical concepts, Eliot warned: 


It isnot to be accomplished by conferences and manifestoes, 
but by the patient toil of various minds in the humble and 
submissive hope of the direction of the Holy Ghost. The 
first step is perhaps the most difficult of all, for it is 
simply to change our minds--to see the relationship and re- 
sponsibility of the Church towards education as we have not 
seen it before; to see that religious instruction is only apart 
of this relationship and responsibility; and to see that unless 
the soul of education is inspired by Christianity it will fall 
prey to such worldliness as will make the more limited 
efforts of religious teaching to be in vain. 39 


Eliot's society, therefore, would be undergirded and directed by an 
educational philosophy which is from "top to bottom religious. "40 
By this Eliot meant the aims of education would be "directed by a 
Christian philosophy of life, "41 

The Christian philosophy of life postulates more than an intelligent 
person; it seeks a wise individual. Wisdom is more than knowledge. 
It is first cultivated by a general education?2 and further developed 
by a knowledge of Christian truth. Eliot explained, "wisdom is one 
thing without Christian wisdom, and another with it. "43 He added, 
"true worldly wisdom leads up to, and is fulfilled in, and is incom- 
plete without, other-worldly wisdom. "44 

Wisdom is gained by a study of "human nature through history, the 
actions of men in the past and the best that they have thought and 
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written, and a study through observation and experience of men and 
women about us.'"45 Thus the truly wise man is "one whose wisdom 
springs from spiritual sources, who has profited by experience to 
arrive at understanding human beings in all their variety of tempera- 
ment, character and circumstances, '"46 

The general education that Eliot said cultivates wisdom is what 
may be broadly described as intellectual history.47 As a consequence 
of being convinced that a study of intellectual history is foundational 
to Christian wisdom, Eliot concluded everyone, as much as is possi- 
ble without being rigid, should share the same educational back- 
ground.48 When people are given a common intellectual foundation, 
they will gradually develop a Christian culture. 


A Critique of Eliot's Viewpoint 


Thoreau once stated, "If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far 
away. "49 Eliot obviously heard a different drummer than did most 
of his contemporaries. Such a privilege belongs to a man who lives 
in a democracy; however, when a man asks, as did Eliot, others to 
follow the same far away beat, a careful scrutiny of his ideas is in 
order. Especially is this true of Eliot's views since he asked entire 
nations to adopt his socio-pedagogical reflections. 

Although no complete critique of Eliot's views can be undertaken, 
several weaknesses need to be mentioned. The first inadequacy of 
Eliot's recommendations is that his theological views are not living 
options for many people today.59 He himself candidly confessed, "I 
doubt whether what I am saying can convey very much to anyone for 
whom the doctrine of Original Sin is not a very real and tremendous 
thing, "51 If, on the other hand, a majority of the people in a nation 
did agree with him on Christian dogma, it is still doubtful most 
people would accept the socio-political system Eliot constructed. He 
admitted as much when he wrote, "the majority of professing Chris- 
tians may shrink" from his City of God.52 If the majority of people 
who share Eliot's faith object to his Christian society, those who do 
not share his faith can hardly be expected to support his theory. 

Another serious criticism that may be raised against Eliot's view- 
point is that there would be "limitations imposed"53 upon teachers 
and politicians who disagree with the majority view of Christianity. 
This inadequacy seems to stem partially from Eliot's conception 
that people of no faith and of a minority faith are basically creative 
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instruments insociety. That is, Eliot appears to have wanted minor- 
ity groups in his society so they would keep the main religious view- 
point alert and growing but placed little value on these people as 
people. Undoubtedly Eliot would deny such if he could be given the 
opportunity; nevertheless, the tenor of his discussions gives support 
to this criticism. 

Perhaps one of the most important criticisms of Eliot's view of 
society is made by Sayers and Madden. They have observed Eliot's 
City of God would keep classes so distinct that few people would be 
able to move from one class to another. Since Eliot wanted distinct 
classes, he opposed a common compulsory educational system, be- 
cause he thought it would dilute all levels of culture. In opposing a 
universal compulsory education, however, he failed: 


. . to press home one of his own great insights that inter- 
cultural "friction" is necessary to the health of all sub- 
cultures. Basically his view is antiequalitarian. It does not 
recognize that the classroom is the appropriate scene of 
intercultural "friction," and does not appreciate the fact 
that "both" cultural quality "and" democratic equality thrive 
when children representing different cultures are helped to 
learn to be mature and intelligent in playing their roles as 
irritants and counterirritants in the cultural process. 54 


From a demographic perspective, Eliot's views are inadequate, 
too. The population of the world makes his so-called natural, agrar- 
ian way of life for most people practically impossible. Although a 
rural style of life offers a number of advantages, it is highly im- 
probable today. Furthermore, while an agricultural society is not 
likely, a scientific culture is almost definite. Bantock observed 
Eliot neglected this probable nature of culture and added: 


Had he devoted more attention to scientific culture, he might 
have seen more fully how elites can function and interact in 
the modern world without a felt need to define closely the 
nature and extent of their contact with one another. 55 


Eliot's preoccupation with the past is to alarge degree the reason 
he neglected contemporary scientific thought. Merit may be found 
in Eliot's emphasis on understanding the past and its effect on the 
present and the future. His failure to give more attention to the 
present and the future is regrettable, however. 
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Even though other weaknesses of Eliot's viewpoint could be con- 
sidered, attention needs to be given to the strengths of his stand- 
point. One such point is his cultural interpretation of education. 
Education does not occur in some isolated sphere, untouched by the 
activities of society. Society both forms and is formed by the ideas 
and the actions of individuals associated with institutions of learning. 

Eliot can be praised for, although at times his conclusions are not 
acceptable, his emphasis on conceptual analysis. He emphasized the 
need of using language to communicate clearly about educational con- 
cepts. His analysis of educational aims and his identification of 
problems related to such expressions as "culture, " "education, " and 
"equality of educational opportunity" are especially valuable. 

The pertinence of his comments can be seen on a number of other 
motifs, but perhaps one of the most appropriate criticisms he 
offered of society and higher education is his description of how 
materialism and snobbery have permeated both. People have been 
and are attending universities in order to make more money, have 
greater power, and achieve a better social position. Without ques- 
tion other motives have been and are involved, but it remains an open 
question as to what changes may occur inhigher education when these 
motives are attentuated. Trends in Canadian and American univer- 
sities suggest students and teachers in these universities may be 
among the first to see definite changes in this realm. Perhaps 
Emerson's statement, "Things are in the saddle, / And ride man- 
kind"56 will be less true of the university in the future. 

A final contribution Eliot made to educational theory was his dis- 
arming manner of attacking the orthodoxies of liberalism in educa- 
tional circles. Bantock noted this quality of Eliot's writing and 
decided: 


. there is a rigidity of unorthodoxy as well as of received 
dogma; and the reaction against dogma can be as unthinking 
as the dogma itself. Indeed, to be alive in our present era 
and to be dogmatic constitutes a boldness and an originality 
which in former eras was reserved for the unconventional 
and the iconoclastic. When all have become breakers of idols, 
the protector of graven images is the true revolutionary. 57 


Now for a final question: Was Eliot an educational dabbler? Cer- 
tainly. Few people, if any, have the time, energy, and capacity to 
deal extensively and scholarly with all of the ramifications of the 
educational questions Eliot mentioned. But while a dabbler on 
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occasions, Eliot was much more. At times he was able to get be- 
neath surface issues, to analyze underlying assumptions, and had the 
courage: to express views he knew would be unpopular. At each point 
of his struggle with the ideas of mankind, he seemed determined to 
avoid what he warned others of when he wrote, "If you haven't the 
strength to impose your own terms / Upon life, you must accept the 
terms it offers you. "58 
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SHIFTING FOCUS FROM SARTRE TO HUSSERL 


Toward Understanding Educational and Social 

Phenomena as a Means for Transforming That 

Phenomena to Better Serve the Human Purposes 
of Human Beings 


Ann Stamps 


Sartre's TRANSCENDENCE OF THE EGO! provides an accurate 
rationale for the dichotomized world that we have--a world perceived 
by me to be fraught with increasing irrationality and violence -- 
whereas Husserl's IDEAS? provides a means for transforming the 
dichotomized phenomena of experience into one marked by increasing 
rationality and humanity. All the difference lies in whether we see, 
with Sartre, the ego as an object, among other objects, for a con- 
sciousness which is itself thereby objectified; or whether we see 
with Husserl, the purified ego as being at the center of conscious- 
ness with capacity for observing and understanding the process of 
consciousness itself. 

Whereas Sartre sees the psycho-physical ego as reducible to nothing 
but an absolutely enclosed and isolated object with no "I" left over 
to perceive meanings within consciousness, Husserl sees a "pure 
ego," an "I," as a consciousness of meaning behind or within con- 
sciousness, perceiving and informing simultaneously what the process 
of human consciousness might be. 

Thus, in a Sartrian world, individual subjectivity is absolutely 
isolated and absolutely objectified, both as an ego reducible to no 
meaning and as an "object for" an irrational, generalized conscious- 
ness to act upon-- the psycho/physical ego, itself, being entirely 
passive, 

Notwithstanding Sartre's later statements about the absoluteness 
of Man's freedom and responsibility for choice, which in any case he 
has modified considerably in recent years, his negation of any "I" 
leads necessarily to negation of any possibility that "I" am account- 
able for what "I''do; that "I" have responsibility, freedom, authority 
regarding what "I" do. Without an "I" beyond, behind, within my 
experience of being-in-the-world, how could "I" act in Sartrian "good 
faith?" How could "I" perceive any meaning, value or purpose in the 
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"purely" intentional acts of my "For-itself?" Furthermore, without 
an "I" how could "I" communicate in any meaningful way with others? 
How could "I" and other "I's" arrive at any mutuality of understand- 
ing ? 

In other words, if there is not an "I" at the center of conscious- 
ness, constituting a human process of consciousness by which human 
beings can become increasingly conscious and aware of meanings which 
underlie and are revealed within experience, then both experience 
and consciousness are rendered irrational and essentially mindless-- 
even as this perception of irrationality and mindlessness is being 
perceived by individuals capable of communicating this perception to 
one another. 

Thus, like Sartre, "I" perceive patterns of meaning within my 
experience of the world which suggest a powerful, irrational con- 
sciousness working in the world as a primal operating force, un- 
informed by human centeredness or meaning, yet serving to inter- 
connect the patterns of meaning which "I" perceive in ways that 
reveal mindlessness, meaninglessness, "nothingness" as constituting 
both meaning and being-in-the-world. However, perceiving this, "I" 
go on to perceive further that it is precisely through the abstraction 
of, or negation of, the "I" of Husserl's "pure ego," that the world 
appears to proceed as if in thrall to some powerful, irrational, con- 
sciousness, mindlessly acting to pervert the good intentions, the 
rational rationale for actions, the theories and plans of individual 
psycho-physical ego's. 

These dichotomies within experiences of the world cannot be either 
resolved or understood, except insofar as we function within experi- 
ences of the world as if our own "pure ego," our own "I," our own 
processes of consciousness, our owncapacity for perceiving patterns 
of meaning and interrelationships between patterns of meaning with 
ever increasing clarity--as if these constitute a first reality by 
which human beings come to understand, make sense of, their 
experiences of being-in-the-world. 

Such increased understanding, increased awareness, of how "I," 
with other "I's," am an active participant, rather than a passive 
object, as Sartre would have it, in my experience as experienced, 
leads naturally to assumption of responsibility for the quality of 
that experience. Therefore, to the degree that irrationality and 
mindlessness seem to cloud patterns of meaning within experience, 
human beings, as active participants, are, to the same degree, fail- 
ing to exercise their processes of mind, rationality and conscious- 
ness as being central to the meaning of that experience. 
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Proceeding, as Sartre does, to equate psychic processes of con- 
sciousness with the subjective and private, considering the processes 
as indistinguishable from the "inner" experiential matter (which can 
in any case never be understood in isolation from the "outer"), we 
have tended--socially, educationally and historically--to treat these 
common human processes as if they either existed abstractly, out- 
side of experience, or as if they were locked into the private, indi- 
vidualized "facts" of experience. In neither instance is the process 
of consciousness, itself, seen as primary for both understanding 
and determining the meanings of experience. 

If, by contrast, we equate this process with Husserl's "pure ego, " 
as perceiving the meaning of experience, our focus radically shifts, 
and the human process by which human beings perceive meanings and 
interrelationships between meanings comes to be seen as central to 
both private and public experience. Thus, dichotomies between 
subjective/objective, mental/material, individual/social, etc., begin 
to resolve themselves within experience, insofar as human beings do 
function as if actively at the center of meanings as experienced in 
the world with others. Beginning with increasing awareness of our 
own process of consciousness, process of coming to understand, 
making such new awareness as explicit as possible within experience 
for purposes of both testing the validity of our perceptions of pro- 
cess and for learning further about what these might mean, we can 
perhaps begin to transform the educational and social experience of 
our world in ways that will better foster the development of human 
consciousness, at the same time that we are coming to understand 
the process by which human consciousness really functions. 
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RATIONAL TRENDS IN HUMAN THINKING 
Dorothy L. Boyd 


From decade to decade as the years pass, indeed from century to 
century, come persistent discussions of man as a rational animal 
who can safeguard the health of his own mind through logical reason- 
ing and self-discipline. It is rarely the thing that occurs to man 
from the outside that makes him sad or glad. It is, rather, his 
perceptions, attitudes, or self-verbalizations about outside events 
that affect him. A number of authors have stated that men are 
not disturbed by things but by the views they take of them.1 

Aristotle insisted that a distinctive and truly human life could 
only be an intelligent life. He pointed out that to be human is to 
act and to choose, but always in the light of knowledge and under- 
standing .2 It is distinctively human to use what one has as a person, 
and this involves using the forms of understanding, remembering, 
imagining, as well as the forms derived from the outer situation 
and forms derived from inner impulse. 3 

Perhaps the most valuable and pervasive of all the mind's defenses 
against disease is a quality of belief inself and in life, and construc- 
tive use of self-analysis. In self-analysis an individual observes his 
own feelings and actions, evaluates them objectively, and changes 
them by consistent effort and practice. Individuals who are success- 
ful in these endeavors are able to achieve the things they most want 
in their brief span of human existence while, simultaneously, not 
interfering seriously with the preferences of others. Self-analysis 
is arequisite for all basic personality change. Even when a disturbed 
individual receives therapeutic help, unless it is accompanied by per- 
sistent and forceful self-analysis, it will tend to produce superficial 
results. 4 

Man can live the most self-fulfilling, creative, and emotionally 
satisfying life by intelligently organizing and disciplining his own 
thinking. Rational thinking enthusiasts are beginning more incisively 
to see that human emotions and feelings are not magically existent 
in their own right, and do not mysteriously flow from totally uncon- 
scious desires. Rather emotions directly stem from ideas, thoughts, 
attitudes, or beliefs, and can usually be radically changed by modify- 
ing the thinking processes that create them.5 
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Human feeling is really a product of human thinking. Man has four 
basic processes, all of which are indispensable to his behaving ade- 
quately and all of which are interconnected; they are perceiving, 
moving, feeling, and thinking. These basic life processes are not 
distinctly different ones, each of which begins where the others 
leave off. Instead, they all overlap and are in some respects aspects 
of the same thing. It is generally believed that biophysical and 
sensori- motor techniques for affecting human emotions must be 
combined with rational independent thought for healthy change to 
occur. § 

The main theme of the proponents of rational thinking is that for 
the most thoroughgoing and permanent changes of disturbed feeling 
to occur, the use of reason and logic is a virtual necessity. This is 
because a large element of emoting essentially is, or is at least 
directly influenced by, thought. Man has normally been conditioned 
to do almost all, if not absolutely all, his thinking, and consequently 
his emoting, in terms of self-talk or internalized phrases and sen- 
tences. Man is uniquely a language-creating animal and he begins to 
learn from early childhood to formulate his thoughts, perceptions, 
and feelings in words, phrases, and sentences. Because it is the 
human tendency to think in words, it is possible for an adult to 
formulate and tell himself the sentences which he chooses to become 
his thoughts and his emotions. Man's judgments are dependent on his 
internalized sentences, and rational trends inhuman thinking indicate 
there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so. 7 

Pronounced fears of failure, feelings of worthlessness, unthinking 
acceptance of others' views of self, and self-punitive tendencies are 
never justified. This is because on simple pragmatic grounds, they 
are inevitably self-defeating and needlessly prevent human beings 
from getting many of the goods and achieving most of the goals they 
desire. There are only two basic kinds of pain that can be inflicted 
on man; they are physical pain and psychological pain. Over physical 
pain man has little control. However, over psychological pain, he has 
considerably more power. For it is largely man's attitude toward 
psychological hurt which causes him to be uncomfortable and to be 
unhappy about his discomfort. 

The rational thinking enthusiasts say that negative emotions, such 
as feelings of depression, anxiety, and anger are intensified and sus- 
tained by sentences such as "This is terrible." On the other hand 
positive emotions, such as love, joy, and elation, are intensified and 
sustained by sentences such as "I like this." Because of this tend- 
ency, human feelings can often be radically controlled or changed by 
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determining precisely the kind of sentences lying behind them and 
then by changing these sentences. 8 

If man controls his own mind, the most harrowing things that 
happen will not perturb him too much and he will often be able to 
help change other people and things for the better. But if he unduly 
upsets himself over outside happenings, he will inevitably consume 
so much time and energy that he will have little left for creative 
pursuits. 9 

The sane and truly enlightened individualist is carefully considerate 
of others because he realizes that only by such consideration can he 
hope to build and sustain the kind of world in which he wants to 
live.19 If man can control his own inner conflict, he will be in a 
better position to prevent world conflict. If humanity cannot make 
rapid gains in the control of conflict, there will be no human future; 
but if conflict canbe controlled through rational thinking, the evolu- 
tion of greater capacity for satisfaction in relations between people 
will define a widening theater for the development of new potenti- 
alities. 
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THE TECHNOLOGICAL IMAGINATION: A PHILOSOPHER 
LOOKS AT NURSING* 


Stephenie G. Edgerton 


Several years ago while studying in London, I was both delighted and 
surprised by the story-telling so frequently programmed on the BBC. 
Listening to well told and, often, well dramatized fairy tales and 
narratives, that is, the literature of youth, soon became a favorite 
entertainment. Upon my return, I missed that remnant of the 
humanistic tradition and came to realize its lately, overlooked 
significance in the development of thought. 

Put simply, humanistic studies assist and promote the develop- 
ment of the imagination. Learning through fictional encounters to 
conceptualize and re-conceptualize would seem to be a major peda- 
gogical contribution of the humanistic tradition. From our earliest 
engagements with Rumpelstiltskin and Robin Hood to our later con- 
sideration of the Wasteland and the Republic comes the extension of 
perspectives through the fanciful and idealized. 

But sadly, the power of the "probable" has been underestimated, 
if not forgotten, in our educational schemes. And not the least has 
been its neglect in the education of professionals. The reasons for 


*An earlier version of this paper was given at the Doctoral Nursing 
Colloquium of New York University (December 10, 1970). Discussion 
which followed helped to clarify many points; I am, particularly, in- 
debted to Professors Berenice Fisher and Martha Rogers for their 
comments and criticisms. 
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this oversight would seem to be many--many because they are situa- 
tional. However, I think, they find their root in a widely held view 
of how we learn from experience. A view, incidentally, which I re- 
gard as both naive and pernicious. It is naive because it overlooks 
the importance of intellectual activity inthe utilization and assess- 
ment of experience; it is pernicious because it leads to inadequate 
educational preparation through an over emphasis on training. 

Let me get at this by addressing myself to the question: "Why is 
it that we tend to 'train' instead of 'educate' whether in the fourth 
grade or in nursing education?" 


An Intellectual Case Study 


Iwould like to begin by offering what amounts to a fairly elaborate 
intellectual case study! which focuses on educators interested in 
curriculum and instruction. My intention is to suggest to those 
interested in Nursing Education a theoretical model’ for viewing 
problems of professionalization, while, indicating how a faulty theory 
of experience may lead to detrimental consequences. 

My analysis in this case study concerns itself with two kinds of 
explanation: (1) How, through the solution of what "they" saw as 
their "professional" problems, educators interested in curriculum 
and instruction unintentionally neglected the importance of studies 
which ask students to picture, create, and analyze the hypothetical, 
and (2) Why "naive" conceptions of scholarly inquiry, especially when 
placed in a context calling for "guaranteed" learning, issue in mind 
narrowing forms of training. 

Educators never thought for amoment when solving their problems 
of curriculum and instruction they were to unintentionally forego the 
intellectual benefits which accrue from fictional studies. Inatten- 
tive to the significance of approaching subject matter "fictionally, " 
they countered criticisms that children were not learning with pre- 
scriptions for instructional improvement which suggested that the 
preponderance of curricular materials be treated "non-fictionally. " 
How and why this happened is an interesting and revealing story. 

For most of this century curriculum and instruction theorists 
have wrestled, perennially, with two questions: "What should the 
curriculum include?" and "How should it be taught?" Their responses 
when viewed situationally, that is, when seen as a series of criti- 
cisms, problems, professional beliefs, and solutions, 2 explain the 
directions in which their decisions took them. More subtly, it ex- 
plains the occurrence of unintentional consequences, such as the one 
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which interests me in this discussion. 

If I may trace for you, rather grossly, but I think accurately, the 
responses over the past twenty-five years, I think my point will 
become clear. 


Criticism: Children are not learning. 
(Public interpretation: They do not seem to know very 
much; they cannot spell, read, etc. ) 

_ (Professional interpretation: Although they are taught, 

they do not retain. ) 

Problem: How may we teach children more effectively? 

#1 Belief: Children retain generalizations better than iso- 
lated information. 

#2 Belief: Children retain better if they are taught in depth 
as opposed to breadth. 

Solution: The curriculum should be made up of generalizations 
and related, supporting information which focus on 
selected topics. 





Criticism: Children are not learning the right things. 
(Public interpretation: If children are learning anything, 
they are the wrong things. Our schools have failed to 
prepare students for the technology which our culture 
needs, i.e., the Russians are ahead of us. ) 
(Professional interpretation: We must be more selective 
about the subject matter to be taught; and, it must be 
retained. ) 

Problem: Which topics of study should the curriculum include ? 

#3 Belief: There has been a knowledge explosion. 

#4 Belief: Subject matter experts are the best qualified to 
select the most significant generalizations (concepts) in 
their fields. 

Solution: Organize curriculum projects wherein teams of 
professionals and subject matter experts design curricu- 
lum and instructional materials to teach them. 


Criticism: Children are not learning the right things, rightly. 
(Non- Professional interpretation, offered largely by 
scholars from the disciplines: Subject matters are 
organized in specified ways. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge involves these 'frameworks' as well as methods of 
inquiry. ) 
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(Professional interpretation: Not only our curriculums, 
but, also, our instructional techniques must accurately 
mirror the organization of subject matter disciplines, 
including the methods of inquiry utilized therein. ) 

Problem: How should we organize our instructional materials 
such that children learn correctly, clearly, and cre- 
atively? 

#5 Belief: There is a logical structure of discourse. 

#6 Belief: There is a logical structure of knowledge. 

#7 Belief: Scholars gather knowledge through empirical 
methods of inquiry. 

#8 Belief: Children retain generalizations they discover for 
themselves. 

#9 Belief: Children learn to be creative through the dis- 
covery of generalizations. 

Solution: Instructional prescriptions which emphasize learn- 
ing generalizations (or conceptualizations) through meth- 
ods of discovery, as well as, the requisite skills of 
critical thinking, reading, etc. 


Analysis and Criticism 


In the face of criticism (their own and that of others) curriculum 
and instruction theorists have attempted to develop prescriptions 
for classroom instruction which "guarantee" learning. Aiming at the 
"appropriate" process for the creation of knowledge, their instruc- 
tional advice initiates 2ctivities which, not only, stipulate the knowl- 
edge tobe learned, but offer students the categories (or conceptuali- 
zations) implicit in that knowledge. This amounts to training stu- 
dents in ways of thinking -- "known" ways of thinking thought to be 
successful. But what of the "unknown" ways? Lost in this heavy 
stress on "psychologizing" students are the problems and perspec- 
tives, the diversity of conceptualization, involved in the invention 
and growth of knowledge. 

This confounding of logic and psychology arises, it would seem, 
partially, from confusions associated with the problems of profes- 
sionalization. Iam inclined to interpret this sociological aspect as 
being related, specifically, to "the problem of legitimacy." An over- 
concern with proper authorization seems to have generated schemes 
for guarantees. That is, educational theorists end up suggesting 
means for the acquisition of selected theoretical information, as 
much in, the way of solving their own professional problems of sur- 
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vival, as, in solving professional problems of learning associated 
with children. This confusion between two professional concerns has 
led, I think, to an uncritical acceptance of a number of beliefs. The 
ones which interest me in this paper surround the manner in which 
scholars do their work. 

Forced into the position of killing two birds with one stone, edu- 
cators have inadvertently answered the question "How do we learn 
from experience?" in a rather thoughtless way. They have short- 
sightedly fostered notions of scholarly inquiry which appear to guar- 
antee the production of knowledge. In the name of retention and 
self-discovery, educators have designed exercises which ask children 
to come up with ideas (ideas, by the way, which have been specified 
as "worthy") through the use of inquiry techniques said to be those 
utilized successfully by scholars while learning from experience. 

To imply, however, subtly, that scholars know rules for the genera- 
tion of knowledge isnot only to overlook a methodological (as well as 
a psychological) void, but to persist in an undesirable emphasis on 
training instead of educating. A view of scholarship which insists 
that we learn from experience by sophisticated questioning of em- 
pirical data, at best, can only be a recognition that experience may 
be used, often unsuccessfully, in the "testing" of ideas. At worst, 
when for instance it is coupled with the notion of guaranteed instruc- 
tion, it is nothing more than a form of unintentional indoctrination. 
It offers the means to acquiring systematic bias. 

Primitive notions of inquiry lean heavily on theories of experience 
which extol similarity and repetition. They bid us "believe" in a 
most undiscriminating manner. Although learning from experience 
is afavorite prejudice, we must learn to be more cautious of experi- 
ence. As my students remind me so graphically, the daily experience 
of the sun coming up in the morning, not only convinces us, "induc- 
tively," that the sun will come up tomorrow morning, but, once, 
convinced other men that the sun circled the earth. 

Though I would opt for the maximum use of experience in our at- 
tempts to understand and change our world, I would also ask, even 
plead, for the recognition of its "pitfalls."" Students must be taught, 
and all of us must become aware, of the "psychological" traps experi- 
ence offers. When seen as "the source" of ideas, it casts us as 
impotent monitors. When seen as "the grounds" for our theories, it 
strengthens our biases. If seen as "a means for indoctrination, " it 
can be a devastating weapon. Each of us, and especially those who 
would have us treat curricular materials non-fictionally, must learn 
of its "vices" as well as its virtues. 
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Legitimacy and Nursing Education 


Those involved in the education of nurses need, I think, to examine 
with as much scrutiny, as those who would educate fourth graders, 
their theories (or professional beliefs) of how knowledge grows and 
how it may be applied, as well as, the intertwining of these beliefs 
with their problems of professionalization. If those who educate 
nurses force themselves into the position of operating out of anaive 
view of "how we may learn from experience," they, too, may gener- 
ate some rather undesirable results. Foremost among these unhappy 
circumstances would, I suppose, be inadequately prepared problem 
solvers. 

Inadequate science and inadequate amounts of science seem always 
tohave plagued those concerned with professionalization. Attempting 
to forge their case for answering the policy question "Who should 
decide?" professionals have offered theories of expertise based 
largely on arguments claiming competence through schooling. The 
expert, on these theories, is someone who has acquired in schooling 
the requisite preparation for performing tasks and solving problems, 
and who is expected, continually, to upgrade the standards of per- 
formance through participation in professional activities. Poor 
performance is explained by poor schooling. Improved performance 
is projected through improved science. In the case of the nursing 
profession, the question left open for debate is "Which schooling?" 

A review of the alternate answers to this question suggests the 
unabridged version of the problem, as seen by that profession: 
"Which schooling guarantees success? And, as judged by whom?" 
Camped off, various groups can be seen vying with each other for 
the best "schooling" answer to solve "the professional problem of 
legitimacy." The result of this focus has been that both camps, the 
hospital based and the university based nurses, have emphasized the 
"guarantees" of learning in their tutelage. 

The reformers, who are university based, see apprenticeship pro- 
grams as insufficiently professional, arguing that the apprenticeship 
programs play into the hands of the doctors and hospital administra- 
tion, undermining the professions claim to autonomy through science. 
The apprenticeship groups charge that the reformers have not met 
their claims, as witnessed by their students weak performance in 
carrying out their nursing assignments until they have learned their 
nursing role. 

The reformers have reacted to the charge of "failure" with a 
flurry of responses. Couched in scientific research, the trademark 
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of the reformers, these responses have sought to locate and solve 
the problem in terms of role expectations and ideals, educational 
approaches, and the development of theories of nursing science. The 
reformers, interestingly, seem "not" to have interpreted the ap- 
prenticeship charge as one of "poor science," which would argue, 
presumably, that "direct" experience is the better scientific ap- 
proach to learning from experience. But, of course, the question 
"Which science?" (more appropriately, "Which philosophy of sci- 
ence?") speaks to the issue of improved problem solving. Concerned, 
primarily, about the problem of legitimacy, "both" groups have 
emphasized "guaranteeing the success" of their fledglings in practice. 

The overconcern of the nursing profession with the problem of 
legitimacy has led, I think, to a number of undesirable consequences. 
Like their educational colleagues in curriculum and instruction, it 
has issued in an overemphasis on training as opposed to educating. 4 
Perhaps, more seriously, the profession seems bent on the accept- 
ance of naive views of science through the attribution of a deceptive 
form of rational control to both science and applied science. 

As important as may be the professional problem of legitimacy, 
and I think it a very important one, I would like to see professionals 
separate it from their other professional problems. Such a separa- 
tion seems to me a first step toward solution. In particular, I would 
like to see those problems which are associated with "the client's 
welfare" separated from the problems of "the justification of the 
profession.'' Responses to the legitimacy problem, when blended 
with the responses to these quite different client problems, con- 
strain, not only philosophies of education, but philosophies of science 
to "guarantee-ish" viewpoints. Such impoverished foundations, I am 
convinced, stand as significant barriers to improved preparation for 
problem solving. 


The Technological Imagination 


A striking feature of professional literatures is the crude view 
cast of practitioners as "appliers."' Professional hopes for scien- 
tific research, as well as, prescriptions for schooling, tellingly, 
announce views of application devoid of theoretical propensity. 
Rationality in the practitioner's setting is seen as an accurate as- 
sessment of one's circumstances and an application of the suitable 
principles ("science") acquired in schooling. Thus improved rationality 
follows on improved science and improved schooling to teach that 
science. 
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What seems needed today is not so much a plying science as a new 
"theory of practitioner rationality." Such a theory must take into 
account the difficulties of attaining theoretical science, the limi- 
tations of theoretical science once formulated, and the complexity 
of its application. It must speak to the problems surrounding rational 
control, giving special consideration to the logistics (or lack there- 
of) in special situations. This means a consideration of philosophies 
of applied science as well as philosophies of practitioner application. 
Until very recently little attention has been paid to either of these 
philosophies since the method of inquiry (thus, theories of ration- 
ality) have been thought synonymous in science, applied science, and 
practitioner application. 

Although a detailed sketch of a possible revised theory of practi- 
tioner rationality is beyond the bounds of this paper, I should like to 
point out what to my mind is its single, most important aspect. 
The practitioner must be recognized as "a theorist."' He must not 
only be prepared to conceptualize and re-conceptualize the circum- 
stances confronting him, the problem and its parameters, but he 
must be ready to conceptualize and re- conceptualize the available 
scientific theory. And, if necessary, he will be required to create 
new theory. This process amounts to the utilization of experience, 
his experience as well as that of others, to revise, alter, and create 
science, 

The education relevant to an evolved notion of practitioner ration- 
ality will, I think, be quite foreign to the proposals currently being 
advanced. As I suggested in the beginning of this paper, "fictional" 
studies would play a far greater role in the education of practi- 
tioners. Beyond this, it could well be that an intellectual under- 
standing of philosophies of science, applied science, and practitioner 
rationality may be helpful to encourage the flexibility necessary to 
develop in oneself "the technological imagination. " 


FOOTNOTES 


I this methodology is substantially the pattern described by A. 
Einstein as an idealized experiment and should not be confused with 
the usual non-theoretical notion of a case study. Thought experi- 
ments of thiskind place aheavy emphasis on imaginative reconstruc- 
tions which assist the invention of theory through the process of 
isolation. 
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2The theoretical model I have constructed is an amalgam of the 
theoretical perspectives of the social sciences found in the works of 
F. A. Hayek and Karl R. Popper. 


3This sketch could be divided into two patterns of research: one 
emphasizing the language of the classroom, the other emphasizing 
methods of inquiry. The former group has had less of a tendency to 
associate creativity with their prescriptions. For example, see the 
works of B. O. Smith, R. Ennis, J. Coombs, and A. Bellak. 


4The hospital based group tends to school students for selected 
job settings, while the university based group(s) tends to psychologize 
students to algorithmic forms of problem solving. See, for instance, 
the concern about guarantees in Bailey, McDonald, and Claus, p. 102. 
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THE RELEVANCY OF TEACHING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Hugh C. Black 


To the manifold problems of life and education in the 1970s, 
teachers of philosophy of education who bring to bear relevant in- 
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sights, knowledge, and wisdom from philosophy and philosophy of 
education serve well and worthily our society. The outcome of years 
of experience with fine students, this judgment challenges the 
numerous surveys of the opinions of teachers and administrators 
about their preparation in which they have generally assigned low 
ratings to courses in the history and philosophy of education. It 
refutes also the student belief: 'This has to do with the past, and 
it is not relevant to teaching in today's schools!" It is confirmed in 
recent writings setting forth the grounds for judging our relevancy: 
whether what we do is coherent with what Harry S. Broudy in 1972 
called THE REAL WORLD OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. My purpose is 
to share this heartening confirmation of what philosophy of educa- 
tion has been for some and might be for many. 

In our modern technological society genuine concern for the educa- 
tion of the young must be expressed through judgments of profes- 
sionals whose expertise is based on the "best" knowledge available. 
The need making philosophy of education courses relevant is for 
knowledge of more balanced, mediated theories of education to re- 
place the extreme views so popular today. This reality Broudy ex- 
pressed well when he wrote: "The impatience with study, with 
mastery, with induction into the cultural heritage, with structure 
and order of any kind; the rush to immediate gratification, the in- 
stant job, the heightening of any and every experience--these do not 
get the young ready for the demands of modern life" (p. 172). Joseph 
Featherstone's plea for tempering the open school fad represents an 
about-face affording further confirmation. His 1967 articles in THE 
NEW REPUBLIC publicized for his American audience the informal, 
open, and free schools of the British. But by September 1971 
Featherstone entitled the second of his new articles on open schools: 
"Tempering the Open School Fad." Jerome Bruner also points to the 
need for original foresight rather than belated hindsight. After ten 
years, he "revisited" in September 1971 his influential and popular 
book of the 1960s THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION. The hindsight he 
shared with his PHI DELTA KAPPAN readers was: "If I had my choice 
now, in terms of a curriculum project for the seventies, it would be 
to find a means whereby we could bring society back to its sense of 
values and priorities in life.'"' Philosophy of education courses, he 
should know, HAVE been taught with that purpose in mind. They 
shall continue to be relevant when they contribute that "better" 
knowledge helping man face his heavy burden of making his frighten- 
ing choices as he confronts the most fundamental questions of value 
and purposes--the need expressed by Charles E. Silberman in his 1970 
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CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOM, 

Relevant teaching of philosophy of education meets both societal 
and individual needs. It may contribute to a needed broader articu- 
lation between the "abrupt and polarizing discontinuities" which 
separate the "have's" and "have-nots, " school and life, and matters 
of the head and of the heart. So Thomas Sobol, Scarsdale superin- 
tendent of schools, expressed for his September 1971 readers of PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN our need in terms of the culture and counter-culture 
clash between the value systems of the young and of the older. Sobol 
shared with his readers a poignant letter from a 17-year-old to his 
superintendent stating the youth's need for an education in how to 
live, to love, to coexist with and relate to other people, and to en- 
hance the quality of life. The youth expressed his need for what has 
been the perennial concern of philosophers of education: the kind of 
education which serves his individual needs by equipping him with "'the 
necessary skills to contribute to the building of a humane society, a 
culture of decency and humanity." 

Students, wrote Charles E. Silberman in CRISIS IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM, are asking "What shall I make of myself?" "Who am 1?" 
"What values do I want to serve?" "To whom, and to what, do I want 
to be responsible?" Differences of opinion about such questions are 
forcing teachers and students in philosophy of education courses to 
take themselves seriously, to ask what theyare really doing in school, 
why they are doing it, and what they could and should do. We need 
today, as in the past, to face the main questions the great educators 
have always kept at the center of their concern: "What is education 
for?" "What kind of human beings and what kind of society do we 
want to produce?" "What methods of instruction and classroom or- 
ganization as well as what subject matter, do we need to produce 
these results?" "What knowledge is of most worth?" "What should 
be the role of the teacher in today's schools?" The need to answer 
best such questions makes relevant the teaching of philosophy of 
education. 

Relevant teaching of philosophy of education begins with such exis- 
tential questions. But the best knowledge resource area of "phi- 
losophy" to draw upon is not existentialism. Nor is it linguistic 
analysis, Rather more helpful is philosophy in the more traditional 
discipline exemplified by the great philosophers in the history of 
ideas. Philosophy is presented as the concern of everybody rather 
than the province of the specialist. For we ali, as human beings who 
have needs and who wonder, should love and pursue wisdom--one defi- 
nition of philosophy precious in our western heritage. Amid our 
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wonder, reality for each and all is one of making choices and judg- 
ments in the conduct of our lives. Since we all need to answer such 
questions already raised as "Who am I?" and "What values do I want 
to serve?" we wonder about the nature of reality, truth, goodness, 
beauty, and knowledge. Together questing for those perspectives 
which will BEST satisfy our wonders and enhance our lives, we are 
caught up inphilosophy. Frequently, we are best served by a philoso- 
phy which encourages us to forsake the immediate, the particular, 
and the narrow for the more distant, the long-run, and the broader. 
For our immediate problems must be seen in their wider contexts 
and in relationship to what wisdom we have about living. Philosophy 
is relevant if it better enables us to see our lives "steadily and as a 
whole" and in that context to make our choices and judgments: in 
terms of what SHOULD truly matter in life. Our "better" society 
requires persons who live active lives of reflective commitment. 
That is a heavy burden. What do we really know about this necessary 
business of making judgments about what is good or bad, right or 
wrong, better or worse, beautiful or ugly? Or is it all a matter of 
individual opinion, every man having his own and one being as "good" 
as another's? What and how do we know and know that we know? Phi- 
losophy will best serve us if it enlightens us about such questions 
and helps us lead critically examined lives. For daily we commit 
ourselves to conduct and behavior on the basis of beliefs and opinions. 
Which beliefs are truly worthy of our "better" selves and actions, 
and why? Thus do we require knowledge of "philosophy" in its meaning 
of "the continuing examination of the basis for our beliefs ABOUT 
THE NATURE OF REALITY, KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH, GOODNESS, 
AND BEAUTY." 

"Philosophy of education, " it seems to me, should be relevant to 
our students if presented as a similar "love or pursuit of wisdom 
about the grounds or bases of our beliefs ABOUT EDUCATION." 
Capitalizing on Socrates, we can say that only critically examined 
"education" is the "education" worth having. Any "mindlessness" 
which any Silberman observes in our classrooms must be replaced by 
serious thinking about educational purposes in terms of the most 
fundamental questions of value. More persons, in education and who 
affect education and our culture, must ask WHY we are doing what 
we are doing in schools and enjoined to pursue wisdom about what we 
SHOULD be doing. Here again is knowledge available and developing. 
Here again may the teaching of philosophy of education display its 
relevance. 

Central to philosophy of education is attention to knowledge of 
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theories of education. This knowledge helps us carry our heavy bur- 
den of choices and judgments in "education." For it makes available 
to us knowledge of what are the possibilities in education, what 
notions or conceptions of education are available to us. Without 
such knowledge our judgments and choices are limited and our free- 
doms imperilled. With such knowledge of theories of education we 
may better judge "aright" what for us education should be and might 
be. With its disclosure of patterns possible, each teacher and citi- 
zen might make "better" judgments and give significant direction to 
the educational undertakings of our times. In addition to disclosing 
possible theories of which we may be unaware in our controversies 
over what education should be, philosophy of education may be so 
taught as to prevent what Dewey late in life saw as a danger. ''The 
real danger," he wrote in 1952, "is in perpetuating the past under 
forms that claim to be new but are only disguises of the old." 
Specifically, philosophy of education may be so taught that our stu- 
dents would catch the vision that the "educational" panaceas of the 
radical, or romantic, or compassionate critics of today offer no 
more--nor no less--insight into what education should be in the 1970s 
than their "Progressive" predecessors in each decade of the 20th 
century, in the 19th, 18th, and 17th centuries, and even on back to 
the Sophists of 5th century B.C. Athens. This is a story of varying 
emphases upon the main aspects of what education is. Its culmination 
should be encouragement to discern relationships between the vary- 
ing aspects so as to see education "steadily and as a whole." That 
insight includes visions of the provincialisms of education, including 
those of Traditionalism as well as those of Progressivism; and it 
seeks a balancing, a mediation between extremes in terms of proper 
relationships of what education is all about. It becomes relevant 
"philosophy of education" when it so seizes upon extreme emphases 
as to get us beyond the dehabilitating battles to something "better" 
than the "abrupt and polarizing discontinuities" referred to earlier 
by Sobol and which divide and weaken us as persons and as a society. 

Relevant teaching of philosophy of education recognizes the conti- 
nuity between our imperfect world of education and our best vision 
of what education might become. This need the late Douglas Morgan 
expressed in his 1964 LOVE: PLATO, THE BIBLE AND FREUD: that 
in life we urgently need to live "not merely in the light of what we 
have been and are, but most importantly of what we may become." 
So in education we educators as the great "cookie makers" (a beauti- 
ful phrase by Morgan in teaching Plato's doctrine of ideas) must 
fashion out of the amorphous dough of experience a better education 
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by means of more perfect "cookie cutters," or patterns, theories, 
and ideals of what education ought to be. We need knowledge of 
proper guiding principles in education. The most relevant teaching 
of philosophy of education will occur when we go about our business 
in pursuit of the ideal enunciated by John Dewey in 1938 in concluding 
EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION, "What we want and need is educa- 
tion pure and simple," he wrote, "and we shall make surer and faster 
progress when we devote ourselves to finding out just what education 
is and what conditions have to be satisfied in order that education 
may be a reality and not a name or a slogan." This entails facing up 
to what Dewey termed in 1916 in the first chapter of DEMOCRACY 
AND EDUCATION as "one of the weightiest problems with which the 
philosophy of education has to cope": keeping a proper balance be- 
tween the two realities of "the informal and the formal, the inci- 
dental and the intentional, modes of education." 

Relevant teaching of philosophy of education thus includes emphasis 
on opening up to students resources of knowledge, especially in both 
of the fields mentioned: philosophy and philosophy of education. The 
objective would be wisdom and a thrust toward overcoming what seems 
to be the perennial human condition and predicament posed by people 
who love being simple, who hate knowledge, and who take delight at 
scoffing at seekers after knowledge. Long ago Solomon in the first 
chapter of Proverbs warned of the calamity and panic, the distress 
and anguish to be visited upon the fools "who despise wisdom and 
instruction." Enticers said to his son: "Come with us, " and Solomon 
countered with: "My son, do not walk in the way with them, hold 
back your foot from their paths." So in our day do our actions need 
the enlightenment of knowledge, instruction, and wisdom. Philosophy 
of education so taught as to impart a grasp of the "good attained" 
(from the experiences of living and educating) for "the discovery and 
establishment of something better" IS relevant! 

This suggested approach in philosophy of education of using known 
goods to achieve something better is most relevant to healing the 
deep ideological] divisions which split us and to helping us make what 
we do more mindful. 

Many persons today, as many in the past, cannot go along with the 
Solomon approach to life and education. It is too likely, they say 
(pointing to John's opening statement in the fourth Gospel: "In the 
beginning was the Word"), to become lifeless, meaningless trans- 
mission of "the Word," of inherent essences. One reality of our 
time is formal schooling in which the older generation (like Solomon) 
relies on "the Word" about living based on wisdom stemming from 
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the experiences of other human beings distilled into books which can 
be acquired only through mastery of the skills of abstract, symbolic 
learning. For many, this educational regimen always runs the risk 
of learning becoming disassociated from "real" persons living "real" 
lives in the world of their times. Perennial criticism has described 
it in terms of "authorities at the upper end handing down to the re- 
ceivers at the lower end what they must accept." Such schooling, 
Say its critics, doesnot inform and illumine living; for it is indoctri- 
nation and propaganda destructive of the foundations of ademocratic 
society and appropriate only for a totalitarian society. A reality of 
our times is the popularity of informal schooling in which the younger 
generation displays little respect for the past or the wisdom of the 
older generations and seeks to discover through living its own answers 
to how to live. According to this view, wisdom is to be sought in 
individual acts of vital living, in the sons NOT holding "back your 


foot from their paths." "The only true education," wrote Dewey 
(in EDUCATION TODAY, p. 3), "comes through the stimulation of 
the child's powers by the demands of the social situation." That is 


one view or philosophy or theory of education which persists today. 

Against Dewey's statement about true education and the social 
situation there are many others today who would react (and do) as 
did Sir Richard Livingstone in his Rede Lecture of 1944, PLATO AND 
MODERN EDUCATION, pp. 16-17. Dewey's is a subtly materialistic 
doctrine which if true must force us to rewrite the Biblical state- 
ment to read: "In the beginning was, not the Word, but the Situa- 
tion." What a disastrous creed, says Sir Richard. "If it is followed, 
the child is not likely to be any better than the society of his time." 
Agreeing that the child should be formed by contact with the world, 
Livingstone puts the issue which divides so many in educational phi- 


losophy: "But it must be the right world. . . it must be the world 
at its best, aworld akin to society as it is, but farhigher and better. 
The knowledge of this . . . must be imparted." 


The issues of the what and how of education thus trap us in "the 
web of idealogical disputes" as effectively and disastrously as ever. 
Our hope is for something better through the kind of teaching of 
philosophy of education which will reduce the confusion and make our 
conflicts and controversies intelligent and profitable. We need a 
better vision about "the Word vs. the Situation" controversy. We 
need the wholeness and health which can come from philosophy of 
education courses exemplifying that intellectual activity of teacher 
and students which leads to "mindfulness, " 

Hence the course in philosophical and social foundations of educa- 
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tion, for example, might well be directed toward those experiences 
leading to reflection toward better ideas about what teachers could 
and should be doing in schools today. Hopefully, determination of the 
teacher's role through a term paper assignment would provide each 
student with an initial guide to give direction and help him make 
meaningful choices and judgments. The "better" learning, some of 
my students have come to see, is not being handed the Word from 
the teacher but is something the student has to get for himself, out 
of a structured relationship far superior to that of anarchy in which 
pupil and teacher are mere equals in ignorance. The pupil, some 
students come to discover through this project, needs guidance and 
direction; he does not know. Ideally, the teacher knows more, is a 
professional expert,and can be a resource for the student to learn 
something for himself. If the teacher has the wider vision, the stu- 
dent can draw upon him and be put in touch with men, and ideas, and 
books. These contacts lead to awareness, at first awareness of 
differing beliefs and opinions, next questioning, and then the intel- 
lectual search for knowledge. Out of such searching comes the stu- 
dent's OWN beliefs about HIS role as ateacher, the grounds of which 
HE has examined in the light of a broader contact and vision. The 
student's reflective commitment to a thought-through relationship 
between "the Word" and "the Situation" to his own preferred view 
may mean his own better teaching. "I need this," reports one stu- 
dent, "as a basis for teaching methods in the classroom." 

A surprising number of students express a heartening and warming 
testimony to the relevance of such experiences and reflection in 
philosophy and philosophy of education. Such teaching of philosophy 
of education does meet, they testify, the need of the new teacher 
for a personal educational philosophy. "Without a thorough knowledge 
of philosophy of education including history of education," wrote one 
student, "the new teacher is open to attack by extremes and lacks 
the proper equipment to know what things are important and what 
things need to be emphasized." "Especially," this student wrote, 
"he needs to have a clear idea of what truth and knowledge are." The 
teaching of philosophy of education becomes conclusively relevant 
when students such as Nancy L. Myers share with us this rich experi- 
ence in a philosophy of education course in the spring of 1971: 


Now I see a reason to be a teacher. I would like to help 
guide less enlightened minds than mine to a greater knowl- 
edge, or rather to a place where they can see better where 
they stand and where they wish to go from there. . . 
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Knowledge is a basis to build greater knowledge upon. My 
role as a teacher is to help build the next stage ina fellow 
human being's awareness so that maybe he will not have to go 
through a painful experience or expose others to danger. The 
teacher keeps knowledge alive and growing. . 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS ON-SITE EDUCATION AND THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE IN COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 


Karl J. Jost and Thomas Ryan 


In the course of preparing students for a career in teaching it 
seems that we often forget the difficulty that those of us, the 
faculty, initially had in grasping the idea of pure theory and the 
further difficulty in applying theory to practical situations leading 
to conclusions which could then be tied back into new theory. The 
ease of transition that is developed in graduate schools certainly 
does not apply to the undergraduate. Furthermore, it appears that 
the faculty, dealing with methods courses, factual content courses 
and theory courses do not communicate their activities or their 
course contents to each other. This leaves their students drifting 
between the area of theory and the area of practice. The mitigation 
of this problem is the subject of this article. 

We the professors are missionaries of learning. The word mission- 
ary means that we are possessed of a field of knowledge which has, 
at least for the holder, a moral connotation. The individual believes 
that his knowledge is valuable knowledge and that it is good for the 
student to partake of it, whether he needs it or not. The idea of the 
narrowly prescribed, required course is the fruition of this idea of 
knowledge being a moral, competitive enterprise. Margaret Mead 
plumbed the beginnings of this theory of knowledge in her analysis of 
primitive education versus modern education. To Miss Mead, the 
primitive society possesses only learners, no teachers. Society it- 
self does the teaching and all members participate in it. 1 The idea 
of ateacher coming to aperson to convey acertain body of knowledge 
is alien. The entire thrust of primitive education is for the learner 
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to ask to partake in knowledge, to voluntarily offer himself to be 
taught. Even in primitive religion, the idea of the missionary is 
lacking. The new adherent must offer himself to be taught, and then 
he is willfully taught and accepted into the faith. The concept of the 
missionary then in the modern university has certainly caused us to 
have a belief in our own truth, and the student must partake of this 
truth if he is to be a whole scholar, a whole practitioner of teaching 
in the field. 

Unfortunately we never seem to bind together the various truths 
into a consistent whole that makes sense to the student. A possible 
reason may be total lack of communication and an outright competi- 
tion that exists between the practical methods courses in education 
and the theoretical courses inside the Colleges of Education. The 
student is therefore confronted with a series of courses, each 
standing alone as a supposed field of knowledge. Through an accumu- 
lation of these various experiences he eventually arrives at practice 
teaching, wherein he discovers that there is a tremendous gap be- 
tween practical and theoretical knowledge presented in the classroom, 
and the realities of the American public school. Time and time 
again, it has been discovered in interviewing students that this gap, 
a definite culture shock, leads to an immediate and profound skepti- 
cism concerning the knowledge that has been conveyed in the class- 
room in their four-year period of preparation. 

The idealism of youth has been fostered and encouraged in the 
separate classes, but little of the reality of actual teaching is 
brought home to them in preparation for the actual experience. 

The "Missionary theory" of knowledge has created a gap between 
the means and the ends in the field of education. Can the Colleges 
of Education remove this artificial dichotomy? An attempt is 
offered by the authors in an on-site program utilizing field coopera- 
tion between Social Foundations courses, and English methods courses 
in rural Appalachia (Morgan County, Tennessee). 

The program operates in the following way: 

1, The volunteer student enrolls for a block of courses consisting 
of History and Philosophy of Educational thought, Social Foundations 
of Education, and Methods of Teaching English. One class hour per 
week is dropped from the courses and a five-hour assignment in the 
school is required as a tutor, teacher, or in some active teaching 
involvement with the students. 

2. It is suggested that the professor join in this in an immediate 
way, that he also teach classes in high school or elementary school, 
that he go to the schools with his students to deal with problems at 
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the time they occur. It is in this way that the professor refines his 
factual and theoretical information to the point that it is applicable 
to a specific problem in a specific location and is of particular value 
to his students. 

3. The Social Foundations and Methods courses are soon seen as a 
necessary combination by the students who must face practical 
problems on a weekly basis. 

4. The professor, therefore, gains a realistic approach to the 
theoretical Social Foundations courses. The students have an oppor- 
tunity to teach, without evaluation by grades, prior to student 
teaching. And some desperately poor school districts receive free 
teacher aids. 

Based on a two year analysis of the Morgan County Project it is 
quickly apparent that the dichotomy of knowledge exemplified by the 
"Missionary theory" of knowledge operated in the authors' own teach- 
ing assumptions. If the student inculcated our knowledge and went 
forth into an Appalachian school to disseminate that knowledge and 
did it consistently and well, we considered him an excellent student. 
Very quickly the point was brought home that the people and the 
teachers of these Appalachian communities did not reinforce this 
type of behavior. They wanted a student who was non-missionary, 
one who came to learn, one who came to integrate himself into the 
existing social situation. They did not reward the student who came 
to preach new educational knowledge. The student, of course, was 
caught directly in the middle. He was being positively reinforced by 
two dichotomous views, and didnot really know where to turn, having 
had no previous experience in the teaching field. It was only after 
this dichotomy was realized by the teaching staffs of these schools 
and the professors that any steps could be taken to explain this 
phenomenon to the students and offer solutions. 

The problem was resolved by utilizing the college students as 
community sociological researchers and sharing their efforts with 
the public school teachers. This opened a line of communication 
which lessened the hostility and has led to much spirited debate. 

Being exposed to the school environment in this manner created a 
plethora of questions on the part of the students which are quite 
predictable in terms of educational theory. Such concepts as disci- 
pline, interrelationships with students, role theory, professionali- 
zation, faculty/administrative/student relationships, all differenti- 
ation of learning experience, evaluation, reading levels and problems 
come to the fore with amazing rapidity. The underlying assumptions 
of these schools become rapidly visible to our students and the all- 
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controlling influence of acommunity's philosophy and sociology on its 
school can be analyzed. This awareness then supplies the content for 
the theoretical and practical course work. 

The assignment of grades is based on the class content alone. It 
is our desire tobring to the students a free experience in the school 
prior to student teaching and to critique and evaluate their perform- 
ance rather than assign a formal grade. It is hoped that the three 
parties will benefit from this transaction: (1) the professor will 
have a series of real student problems to deal with as class content; 
(2) the schools will receive some badly needed teacher aid; and (3) the 
students themselves will receive an opportunity to participate in 
classroom experiences prior to practice teaching. 

The impact on all three parties to date has been rather significant. 
The students have developed a "feel" for the concept of the primary 
group, as well as the concept of the school in sociological structure 
that we tend to convey in our classes. Since the students are un- 
structured in the school situation, they are supplying many creative 
and vital ideas to these schools which the teachers in the schools are 
freely incorporating into their curriculum. The professors involved 
have the privilege of dealing with this group of excited, idealistic 
students who feel a need to pursue the topics under class discussion 
because they will be facing the actual situation the following week. 
Evaluation is both subjective and objective. The student critiques 
himself by keeping a cumulative diary which enables him to see an 
attitude change and a competency change in himself from the first 
day of school until the termination of the project. Also, the stu- 
dents are asked to identify problem areas in the school and attempt 
to analyze them in depth; these are presented in the classes and in 
papers. 

It is the difficulties which arise that the authors find most fasci- 
nating. Our students appear to be conditioned to expect the quick 
answer when there is rarely a single answer at all. The desire to 
grapple with the larger sociological and philosophical problems of the 
American school is subverted to the immediacy of their day-to-day 
situations in the schools. Clouds of indignity often rise when the 
professors suggest that aproblem can be complex and long-standing, 
and not amenable to easy solutions. 

The resolution of these problems may come from many sources yet 
the college students do not perceive teaching as a complex of inter- 
related functions, but rather as a course by course affair, each 
course dealing with specific problems and solutions. While we may 
attempt to do research on which courses are most us~ ful for teachers 
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early in their careers, the authors believe that the students are not 
clear on the nature of knowledge, the purpose of American education, 
or why they wish to teach in the schools. The moving of courses 
endlessly around the chess board of required curricula will not change 
a pedestrian view of the teaching craft, but the continued efforts 
of combined subject areas participating in unifying field projects 
may well be a viable alternative. 
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NO MATTER JOHN DONNE 


Every man is an island. 
No matter what John Donne says. 
Every man IS an island: 
Some islands are insecure and often lost in a smothering sea. 
Others are rockbound with reef and ragged ridge; hidden beneath the 
shallow waves, beneath the shattering shoal: coral and weed. 
Violent disturbances, passionate storms have left what marks: 
malice, hate, fear? 
Rain like tears has fallen, wind in whispers has spoken, at times and 
places that are deep, deep within the crust of sand and foam. 
Moonlight, starlight, sun. . . have made of some a simple, serene 
and quiet place... afterall... 
Yet, every man is an island. 
Who knows how to take a ship to shore? 


Porter Crow 

Academic Dean 

Palm Beach Atlantic College 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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THE FORCE OF NIETZSCHE'S CRITICISM 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Alvin E. Keaton 


The force of ideas in human affairs is not to be identified with 
what those ideas may be said to imply with respect to other ideas. 
Systems of ideas often stand in complex relations to one another 
such that the consideration of one ideational complex results ina 
reappraisal of another. The philosophy of Nietzsche and Christianity 
stand in such a relationship. 

The Christian faith as Nietzsche depicts it has been and is the 
chief instrument of a slave morality--the morality of the weak, the 
timid, the unfit--in short of life's "losers." Its eternal "shall not" 
contradicts a fundamental fact of life--that all life activity exem- 
plify a will to power. Christianity "explains" this will to power as 
evil, but Nietzsche explains Christianity asa peculiarly self-defeating 
expression of the will to power. 

The force of Nietzsche's criticism can be apprehended by examining 
what Christianity must do in our peculiar milieu to evade or answer 
that criticism. What, in other words, does Nietzsche's attack do to 
Christianity? 

An adequate answer to this question will be facilitated by consider- 
ing from what ethical presuppositions or moral framework Nietzsche 
was operating when he made those criticisms. Nietzsche's objections 
to Christianity stem from his criticism of morality. This criticism 
of morality is offered from the standpoint of one who completely 
rejects the values uncritically accepted by Christian man. 

According to Nietzsche, values are created, not discovered, and 
the generation of value is the prerogative of the philosopher. In 
fact, it is this ability to generate values that defines the philoso- 
pher. Nietzsche further posits the nature of those values which the 
philosopher should generate. Inbrief, they are such as will facilitate 
the development of a higher type of man--the overman. The out- 
standing and even characteristic feature of the overman is an ac- 
ceptance and affirmation of life. He does not deny his passions but 
sublimates them. He is a focusing of the diverse expressions of the 
will to power, expressed through the passions, by the controlling, 
restraining, directing intelligence. 
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Upon what grounds are we justified in choosing one set of values 
over another? Nietzsche contends that his Dionysian ethic follows 
from the attempt to make the world intelligible, to rationalize the 
world from the most certain basis--one's passions. Shall we attempt 
to define the world according to its intelligible character? Nietzsche 
might well have begun with this question, but this question pre- 
supposes that something is given and so--"What is given as real?" 

Nietzsche's "given" is our private world, experienced as desires, 
passions, and moods. Now Nietzsche asks: Are these given unques- 
tioned realities, our inner states, sufficient for "rationalizing" the 
so-called material world? Can we not regard this outer material 
world as amore "primitive" form of the world of passions--"as a 
sort of primitive life in which all the organic functions, together 
with self-regulation, assimilation, nutrition, secretion and metabo- 
lism, are still synthetically bound up with one another. "! Nietzsche 
asks us to "experiment" with "will-causality"--"that all mechanical 
happenings, insofar as they are activated by some energy, are will 
power--with effects."" Now, what if we could explain our instinctive 
life--all our desires, passions, and moods--as "the development and 
ramification of one basic form of will"2--"the will to power"! If 
this be done, Nietzsche maintains that "we should be justified in de- 
fining 'all' effective energy unequivocally as 'will to power. in3 

Now to restate our question: What is the force of Nietzsche's 
criticism of Christianity? Well, it all depends on what you mean by 
Christianity. For the person who believes that life is merely a 
preparation for a better life beyond, Nietzsche's arguments have 
little logical force. Simply because it is possible to understand life 
as an expression of the will to power doesnot insure that this is the 
only way to understand it. Logically, Nietzsche's argument is falla- 
cious; he affirms the consequent. Even granting that "p" "gq" and 
that "q" exists does not rule out the possibility that "r" or "s" or 
"t" could also imply "q". On logical grounds, the Thomist philosopher 
can dispose of Nietzsche in three or four sentences. But, disposing 
of Nietzsche on these grounds would be a risky business because the 
Church has implicitly, though not explicitly (they are too smart for 
that), made use of the same kind of argument. For the Thomist, 
life can be made intelligible and meaningful if one accepts the postu- 
lates of the faith. 

But what if one grants the premise that human life, here on this 
earth, is important in and of itself, with or without any considera- 
tions of an afterlife? Regardless of what the Christian may feel, it 
seems to me that he must grant this premise. If Christian ethics 
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are to survive, it must be shown that they have a positive value for 
human life as we know it, here and now. But still Nietzsche's criti- 
cisms have no logical force. 

Accepting the importance of human life in no way logically commits 
one to justify that importance, either by Nietzsche's standards or 
by those of anyone else. Still, people will ask for and expect justi- 
fications, and what can the humanistic Christian do here? He can 
argue that all justifications must end somewhere--that if we, for 
example, justify an affirmation of life on the basis of a will to 
power, we are then in the position of having to explain "will to 
power." Now Nietzsche's explanation of will to power is an unproved 
metaphysical hypothesis. Therefore, we can escape any confronta- 
tion with Nietzsche by discarding metaphysical explanations. But 
this move has the drawback that now ethics is founded on nothing, or 
perhaps worse than nothing--custom. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the Christian accepts the premise 
that ethics should be justified but denies that Nietzsche's ethics can 
be justified. At the very least, we expect him to produce an equally 
plausible justification of Christian ethics. He can do this by dis- 
agreeing with Nietzsche on his image of man and the world. He can 
try to make out a case that man is a cooperative social animal in 
whom the "will to power" is secondary to or even derivative from 
other psychic forces. He can even deny the explanatory utility of 
"will to power, " and claim that other concepts give a more adequate 
picture of man's situation. Rather than thinking of one drive--the 
will to power expressing itself in various emotional modes--he can 
posit several competing drives. From the assumption of several 
competing forces he might then go onto conclude that the ideal state 
of man is some kind of balance. But this position runs counter toa 
popular prejudice--"'the ideal of progress," 

All right then, let us admit that man needs the ideal of progress. 
"Progress towards what?" someone may ask; what ideal beyond him- 
self should be man's goal? Is Nietzsche's "superman" everyone's 
ideal of a higher type? And by what criterion can we judge what man 
should become? Survival potential, agreater capacity for happiness-- 
these are some of man's possibilities. 

But let us finally accept Nietzsche's thesis that the will to power 
is operative in the race, that blocking or suppressing, or turning 
this force upon itself as the ascetics did, using the life force to 
negate itself, is bad. What follows from this acceptance? Must we 
conclude that the best way the "will to power" can express itself is 
through concentration in a few individuals? Why cannot the whole 
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race be supermen? Why does the superman need the "pathos of dis- 
tance"? Why does he need to be superior to someone? Do we have to 
accept the ethics of struggle? Nietzsche gives a plausible answer to 
each of these questions; and while each of these plausible answers 
can be debated, this debate is itself deadly to the Christian ethic. 

Why then do Christians debate? They are forced to do so by the 
climate of the times. In St. Thomas's day Nietzsche's books would 
have been dismissed as the ravings of a madman or more probably as 
the works of one possessed by the devil. Nowadays, Nietzsche is not 
easy to dismiss. His ethic has a spurious scientific basis which will, 
in our day and age, when any pseudo- scientific explanation is re- 
spected, attract an audience. But, suppose, for instance, that we 
turn to science and attack Nietzsche for his Lamarckian view of 
heredity. The Church canhardly take solace from Darwin and Mendel. 

Thus the dilemma of the modern Christian moralist: If he says 
Nietzsche is illogical the same fallacy that he accuses Nietzsche of 
can be shown to operate in establishing Christian belief. If he says 
Nietzsche's arguments are no more plausible than others, he, by 
implication, casts doubt on all morality. If he questions the utility 
of Nietzsche's ethics, his own are called into question on the same 
grounds. Finally, if the Christian should be so rash as to point out 
that Nietzsche is unscientific, he must stand the same sort of in- 
spection. Nietzsche is like a bone in the throat to the orthodox 
moralist. His criticism is too pointed and clear to be passed off as 
a revitalized Christianity or for any believable synthesis to be con- 
structed. On the other hand, any attempt at rejecting Nietzsche 
involves either the rejection of all morality or suspension of judg- 
ment about it. 

Nietzsche, by positing a moral system antithetical to any based 
upon Christianity has forced the Christian moralist to cast doubt 
on the foundations of his own morality-- the Christian faith. If 
Nietzsche did this deliberately he was truly a great philosopher; by 
his own standard he forced a transvaluation of values. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE SYMBOL 
J. Jack Manuel 


The curriculum of the symbol is a comprehensive and integrative 
approach to the teaching-learning process. It is one that recognizes 
that each subject area is in actuality a different face of the same 
reality. The approach teaches a way to learn that removes the walls 
separating the classroom from life, subject from object, develop- 
ment of skills from that of meaning, or astudent fromhis interests. 
Any interest in the curriculum of the symbol can become the major 
vehicle through which one's knowledge and skill-acquisition needs may 
be nurtured -- a vehicle through which one's awareness of the entire 
realm of humanistic experience may be developed. 

This curriculum not only provides the open educational process with 
direction, sequence and structure which, although variable, encom- 
passes all of the skills and meanings that are prerequisites to the 
development of humanism, it also provides the opportunity to test 
and question some of the assumptions made by traditional education 
relative to learning levels, sequences, skills and materials. 

Some of the assumptions that are being challenged by the curricu- 
lum of the symbol are: 

1. That word and number systems are the only ones capable of 
communicating meaning with any degree of precision and concrete- 
ness; 

2. That the human potential for dealing with sophisticated mean- 
ing is one that must await years of experience and skill development; 

3. That skill development in each area of humanistic activity 
must precede one's involvement with "sophisticated" meaning; and 

4, That there is a literature, music, poetry, history, and activi- 
ties that are exclusively appropriate for the elementary school men- 
tality; one that must be different, less challenging and sophisticated 
than that appropriate to the secondary school. 

The philosophy and approach of the symbolic arts makes available 
tothe elementary grades any artifact (i.e., experience) in literature, 
music, film, architecture or history that is selected by the student 
and/or teacher. On first sight this approach appears to be too un- 
realistic, for, one could ask, how can a fourth grader be expected to 
handle "MacBeth", "Antigone", Schoenberg's "Erwartung" or Topology? 
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Also why is this material considered to be appropriate for this or 
any other grade level? 

The answers to the preceding kinds of concerns are those which 
articulate the basis of the symbolic arts curriculum. This approach 
makes the realization that no artifact is too sophisticated or beyond 
the comprehension of an elementary or secondary grade level. The 
appropriateness of any artifact cannot bedetermined by the supposed 
sophistication inhering in the artifact; rather the suitability and 
value of the artifact will be dependent upon the vehicle used to arrive 
at the experience in question. For those who do not have the neces- 
sary reading skills to enable them to attain an enjoyable understand- 
ing of the "Merchant of Venice", a filmed rendition of the artifact 
would place that experience within the possible realm of educational 
concerns and endeavors for fourth graders, The use of creative 
dramatics, slide- tape shows, or of creative compositional efforts 
with sounds, words, movements and sights suddenly places within 
reach of any grade level artifacts that would remain unattainable 
and impracticable when approached only through the word system. 

Other factors must now be sought to help determine the appropri- 
ateness and suitability of artifacts for the elementary school for 
the symbolic arts approach makes available the entire world of 
humanistic experience. Grade level skill or maturation guides must 
of necessity be revised. No longer will this curriculum allow the 
skill development level in one area of symbolic arts (e.g., reading or 
writing) retard one's ability, interest and need torelate to humanis- 
tic meaning (in contrast to the meaning that inheres in mastering 
skills). 

The assumption that the ability to deal with sophisticated meaning 
is equated with age is one that is supported by much data, materials 
and years of skill-attainment-teaching orientation. However, many 
new and interesting questions have been raised by current experi- 
ments that have opened new vistas on the human potential. The older 
data, it now appears, was preconditioned by an approach to skill 
development that in effect retarded, if it did not destroy, one's 
ability and confidence to deal with meaning. 

Shinichi Suzuki of Japan and Omar Khayyam Moore, among others, 
have demonstrated that the human potential for dealing with highly 
sophisticated meaning is much greater than previously thought. 
Moore's approach enabled first and second graders to read up to the 
ninth grade level dealing with poetry and prose of Byron, Keats, 
Shelley and others. Since this accomplishment was achieved by an 
effort output of only a half-hour a day, does this not seriously 
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question some of the assumptions and practices of traditional edu- 
cation? 

Perhaps by exploring the directions charted by some of these cur- 
rent experiments with computer-based learning, the curriculum of 
the symbol will find itself amost valuable ally in the development of 
all of the literacies and skills tnat define one's ability to be human. 
To help humanize the educative process and experiences and to expand 
the symbolic literacy and vehicles for the attainment and experi- 
encing of meaning are two of the most central purposes of the cur- 
riculum of the symbol. 


The Curriculum of the Symbol Defined 


The curriculum of the symbol developed from and is based on two 
novel and dynamic realizations--(1) the "artifact" approach to mean- 
ing, and (2) the artifact as a codification of the entire realm of 
humanistic experience. An artifact is but a concrete symbolic 
formulation of a "shape of time." It is a form that enables man to 
perceive and relate to knowledge. An artifact represents a specific 
codification of experience. Any and all events, expressions, accom- 
plishments, personalities, words, sounds, or sights are artifacts or 
shapes of time through which man perceives meaning. The utilization 
of the artifact notion as the vehicle to convey and/or reach meaning 
in the educative process is one of the basic mainstays of the sym- 
bolic arts approach. 

The artifact approach to the teaching-learning process is one that 
provides for alternative communicative and experimental modes to 
the word and number systems that exclusively orient traditional 
education. This capability of the curriculum of the symbol enables 
the teaching - learning process to accommodate the "learning style" 
of each individual in amanner and to adegree previously unattainable. 
Since no single artifact or symbolic language is more appropriate 
than another to the attainment of meaning, the curriculum can now 
be completely defined by the interests, strengths, needs and/or 
motivations of a student. This approach to curriculum enhances 
one's ability to relate to meaning for it begins from all that one is 
and proceeds with the sense of security, interest and self-motivation 
that inheres in the person. 

The second mainstay of the symbolic arts notion and the curricu- 
lum of the symbo! is that each and every artifact contains all that 
is necessary for one to enter and experience the entire universe of 
meaning as this inheres in the artifact. A symbolic artifact is at 
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once an autobiographical product of a society and a "shape of time" 
through which the society continues to live on, The artifact isa 
frozen expression of the state of the accumulated knowledge, values 
and experiences of man that give definition and location to a given 
time-space. This is as true of "King Lear" as it is of the Parthenon, 
Bach's "Passion According to St. John," Adolph Hitler, The War of 
1812, Milton's "Paradise Lost," or of a microscope, spoon, fire, 
air, water, gold or pencil, etc. 

A symbol or artifact may be compared to the human cell or to the 
structure of an acorn. Just as the nucleus of every human cell con- 
tains genes and chromosomes which give definition to a given human 
being, there inheres in every symbolic artifact all of the various 
dimensions that give definition to a given time-space. Just as the 
acorn has all that it needs to become an oak tree, the symbolic arti- 
fact contains the entire universe of meaning-- present, past and 
future. The process of discovering this universe as it inheres in the 
artifact characterizes what is meant by "the curriculum of the 
symbol, " 

There are three basic activities that initiate the curriculum of 
the symbol: (1) the selection and contemplation of an artifact; (2) 
research into the various dimensions of the artifact; and (3)creative 
experimentation and/or involvement with the artifact. 

The curriculum of the symbol proceeds as follows: 

1. Contemplation. This involves the exploration of the various 
"appearance" dimensions (i.e., surface structure) that help to give 
definition to the artifact through the various sensory modes (i.e., 
word, sight, sound, touch, taste, smell and number symbolic systems); 

2. Research. This involves an exploration of the "symbolic" di- 
mensions of the artifact --a study of the Humanistic Languages as 
these inhere in and are defined by the artifact (i.e., a study of the 
artifact's social, economic, political, literary, artistic, musical, 
philosophic, religious and scientific dimensions); and 

3. Creative Involvement. This activity can range from creating a 
replica of the artifact, creating and performing original or authen- 
tic dramas, to painting, writing, or composing compositions within 
the style, etc. 

The curriculum of the symbol found its matrix in the field of aes- 
thetics. Research in the field of Aesthetics as this is related to 
Epistemology and Psychology of Perception, makes evident that 
Aesthetics shares much with the concerns of the Psycho-Linguists 
and the Logical Positivists. The common interest shared by each of 
these fields is a concern with, and an investigation into the symbolic 
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nature of the "perceptive" and communicative process. 

The main interest of the Psycho- Linguistics as that of the Logical 
Positivists appears to begin and end with the word and word systems; 
that of Aesthetics includes all of the various symbolic based language 
systems. When the principles of Psycho-Linguistics and the Logical 
Positivists are applied and adjusted to the concerns of Aesthetics, a 
resultant is the development of the philosophy and curriculum of the 
Symbolic Arts. 

A broad study of the technology of humanism soon reveals that a 
study of language systems apart from, and independent of astudy of 
the psyche, is productive of a rather limited view of the process of 
perception and communication. This is a criticism that has been 
leveled at the fields of Linguistics and the Logical Positivists. If 
the thinker is his thoughts, if one cannot think apart from symbolic- 
based language systems (i.e., sight, sound, touch, taste, smell word 
and/or number systems), then it would seem that the fields of Aes- 
thetics and Psycho- Linguistics are more to the center of the problem 
than the fields of Logical Positivism and Linguistics. A concern 
with language systems must of necessity also be a concern of the 
process of perception. 

Further, if the thought constructs and symbolic language systems 
that orient the thinker include language systems beyond that of the 
word-based ones, then the concern of Aesthetics as articulated in 
the Symbolic Arts philosophy must of necessity be of greater conse- 
quence than the field of psycho-linguistics to the understanding of 
the symbolic nature of the perceptive and communicative process. 

The sensors are not "revealors" of reality; rather, they are 
"transformers" of experience. Each sense exists and functions only 
to the degree defined by the symbolic language system and literacy 
which orients and activates the sense mechanism. Since each concept 
exists in many dimensions beyond the word and word systems, those 
linguists and educational methodologies that are only concerned with 
word and number systems are of necessity operating in a limited 
field of awareness. 

The objective world cannot be known directly; it is filtered through 
various symbolic and value systems that orient and activate the 
psyche and which make accessible various alternatives within a given 
level of awareness or experience. As Plato understood very clearly, 
the world of ideas or images received from any language system is 
not a copy or picture of reality, but rather the images represent 
subjective "events" which enable one to operate in the objective world. 
Symbolic thought units, therefore, must be recognized as the mecha- 
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nisms that enable man to experience meaningfully the various levels 
of reality. Without the symbolic language of math, music, drama or 
chemistry, these levels and experiences of reality would not be ac- 
cessible to man. Just as the physical organism breaks up the matter 
which it receives through a series of chemical and biological happen- 
ings, so the psyche envelops the "thing" perceived with the symbolic 
forms and language logic that defines the psyche's literacy profile. 
The resultant view of any given experience is in essence determined 
by the literacies and symbolic languages that define the persons 
awareness profile. 

Since man and reality has many dimensions, the import of this 
realization as it impinges on education for the fully - functioning 
human is that we must strive to develop in each human a literacy in 
all of the symbolic language arts. All languages are symbols oriented 
to activate the various senses to enable man to experience levels of 
reality which cannot be reached in any other way. A symbolic language 
system not only opens up dimensions of reality that would otherwise 
remain unapproachable, it also unlocks dimensions of our existence 
of which we cannot become aware except through the given symbolic 
system. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Carlton H. Bowyer - John T. Zepper - Joseph S. Roucek 


Arthur Berndtson, ART, EXPRESSION, AND BEAUTY (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), 293 pages. $6.95. 


ART, EXPRESSION, AND BEAUTY, by Arthur Berndtson, is a rare 
book in aesthetics, one which author and publisher alike can look to 
with pride. The text is not only highly informative, but in all re- 
spects-- format, content, style, organization, and structure -- it 
exemplifies the very principles of its subject, and to read it is to 
achieve an aesthetic experience. The principles of balance, expres- 
sion, and form are illustrated by carefully chosen examples from 
the several art media, and Professor Berndtson reveals a broad 
knowledge of the works of writers, composers, painters, and sculp- 
tors in his task of explicating particular aspects of aesthetics. This 
in itself is sufficient to distinguish the book from a great many 
texts in this field. 
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Professor Berndtson acknowledges his debt to classical and con- 
temporary writers such as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Santayana, 
Croce, Collingwood, Ducasse, Langer, and Parker, but has "filtered 
out agood deal of the speculative metaphysics of the earlier writers 
in the context of aesthetics" (p. viii). Although Parker's influence 
can be detected in the organization of the topics Berndtson discusses, 
there are obvious differences of analysis and application between the 
two writers, and rather than limiting his subject to discrete topical 
discussions, Berndtson divides his work into three major areas. 

Part I is concerned with the analysis of art wherein Berndtson 
explicates the aesthetic experiences of sensation, representation, 
structure, form, emotion, and contemplation. The purpose that 
directs his analysis is to clarify and provide content to these terms 
as they are used in aesthetic discourse without regard for any par- 
ticular theory in aesthetics. Part II is devoted to interpretations 
of art, specifically art as representation, art as form, and art as 
expression. Part III deals with criticism and the relationships of 
aesthetics to values of pain (tragedy), morality, and religion. 
Berndtson states: "If Part I prepares the way for the theory of 
expression and Part II sets it forth by contrast with its rivals, 
Part III puts the theory towork in the study of art and values, which 
is the part of aesthetics that makes the greatest demands on the 
synoptic vision and the dialectical coolness of the philosopher" (p. 12). 

As we have noted, the theme of the book permeates the entire 
textual material, but the fullest statement comes in Chapter 8, 
where Berndtson states: "The expressional theory of this book holds 
that the expression of emotion is the essence of art and the source 
of value in art. The theory thus emphasizes emotion among the basic 
aesthetic factors. In so doing it stipulates that expressed emotion 
differs from ordinary emotion in several ways: it is adequate; it is 
contemplated; and it is fused with aesthetic form as the condition 
for adequacy and contemplation" (p. 144). Following a general dis- 
cussion of expression, Berndtson presents two main aspects of 
expression -- transitive expression and embodiment. Transitive ex- 
pression, a Berndtsonian theory, refers to "the passage of emotion 
from a primitive to an adequate state through the mediation of 
form," while embodiment is defined as "the perception of adequate 
emotion as incorporated in form" (p. 159). Thus, embodiment is the 
termination of transitive expression, but embodiment may exist by 
itself. Embodiment, according to Berndtson's theory, relates the 
finished emotion and its form, while transitive expression relates 
the finished emotion to the primitive emotion. In developing his 
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theory, Berndtson explicates several contrasts to be found in transi- 
tive expression: "primitive and developed emotion are opposed as 
internal and external, potential and actual, indeterminate and deter- 
minate, obscure and luminous, and compulsive and free" (p. 160). 

No review could adequately cover the numerous insights contained 
in ART, EXPRESSION, AND BEAUTY, for Berndtson's ability to 
describe and analyze must be savored for oneself. It is a beautifully 
written account which generated both intellectual and emotional re- 
sponses in this reviewer. Initially, one may be skeptical regarding 
Berndtson's hope that the specialist, the student, and the reflective 
layman might all find the book of value, for it seems an impossible 
task to serve such a wide range of experiences and specialized inter- 
ests. However, Berndtson's thoroughly organized and sensitive 
treatment of aesthetics makes it eminently clear that erudition 
need not necessarily limit one's audience, and this reviewer urges all 
readers to look closely at ART, EXPRESSION, AND BEAUTY. None 
will find it wanting. 


Carlton H. Bowyer 
Memphis State University 


Robert Ulich, PROGRESS OR DISASTER? FROM THE BOURGEOIS 
TO THE WORLD CITIZEN (New York: New York University Press, 
1971), 208 pages. $7.95. 


The name and works of Robert Ulich are familiar to most educa- 
tors, especially those concerned with the history and philosophy of 
education and comparative education. Membership on the National 
Academy of Education and selection as one of the eleven educators 
included in the 1971 NSSE Yearbook on LEADERS IN AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION are recent honors bestowed upon Dr. Ulich. Although I pre- 
dict that this book will not become as well known as the author's 
HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT (1945, 1968), THREE THOU- 
SAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL WISDOM (1947, 1954), THE HUMAN 
CAREER (1955), CRISIS AND HOPE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(1951, 1966), THE EDUCATION OF NATIONS (1961), and PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION (1961,1967), it does rank with EDUCATION AND THE 
IDEA OF MANKIND (1964,1968) as an attempt to further the concept 
of "world citizens." Robert Ulich's long life (82 years, 39 in the 
U.S.A.) and scholarly study have uniquely qualified him to write this 
interpretive historical study. 
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Ulich considers three historical periods: the bourgeois period from 
the end of the eighteenth century to World War I, the years of ca- 
tastrophe from World War I to World War II (a period intimate to 
Ulich both in Germany and the U.S.A.), and finally, the Dawn of the 
Idea of Mankind in the postwar era. In each period "the State and the 
Economy" and "Religion, Humanism, and Education" are discussed. 
The style is interpretive, making judgments of dominant trends for 
each entire historical period. Dr. Ulich is aware of the dubious 
nature of historical generalizations, but he is certain that mankind 
will ultimately judge each period according to its contributions to 
mankind. As a humanist concerned with the sweep of civilization, he 
writes with broad strokes. This type of historical writing would 
satisfy neither the revisionists nor the realists among historians. 
However, Ulich's use of personal experience and the generalizations 
of others does follow the philosophical model developed by John Elof 
Boodin who believed that specialists should provide generalizations 
(casual analyses) which could be used by a generalist to give a broad 
view ("qualitative wholes") of civilizations which in turn would suggest 
further areas of research for the specialists. The man who suggested 
that many Americans are overschooled decades before the current 
educational critics emerged provides the reader of PROGRESS OR 
DISASTER? with many provocative insights into the aspects discussed. 
He identifies the role education should play in our society: 


. Here is the challenge to education in our time of 
transition. It has to root young minds in the past and at the 
same time encourage them to prepare for change; it has to 
give them the sense of continuity and at the same time the 
courage to try the new (p. 162). ... Manisa fighting but 
also a loving animal. It is the mission of education to con- 
vert the energy of the fighting spirit into the spirit of co- 
operation... (p. 164). 


His optimism in man and concern for standards which challenge the 
individual are contained in the following passage: 


The qualities we have described as characteristic of the 
creative person-- spontaneity, sensitivity, self-discipline, 
purposefulness, intuitiveness, truthfulness, and commit- 
ment--are potentially inherent in the average man. He also 
participates in the total productivity of life, unless--unfor- 
tunately, it happens all too often--his initiative is crushed 
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by forces beyond his control, perhaps even in early youth... 
even the less intelligent child must have a chance to learn 
under teachers who show him their respect by making de- 
mands as high as possible within the limits of his mental 
power. Underrating a student is sometimes more disastrous 
than overrating one (p. 180). 


Ulich chides the schools and yet protects them from unwarranted 
blame. 


Much of what most public schools afford today in terms of 
an interpretation of man's life is a spineless eclecticism, 
mixing colorless residues from the Christian tradition with 
dehydrated pieces of humanism and naturalistic pragmatism. 
As a result, the schools cannot give the teachers a sense of 
commitment that would inspire their pupils, namely, the 
commitment for the unity of mankind. For this needs a 
practical idealism that can be found only at a few places. 
But should we blame the schools for the absence of coura- 
geous transcendence that is lacking in our whole society (pp. 
182-183)?. . . It takes at least five decades until anovel idea 
becomes reality; sometimes it takes centuries. Especially in 
the field of education, the harvest ripens slowly. 

Schools cannot perform miracles. Sometimes they have 
been miserably helpless against the demons of prejudice. But 
somehow they struggle out of the hole; they survive not only 
physically but in spirit as well (p. 202). 


From Comenius through Ulich Idealistic, Realistic, and Pragmatic 
educator-philosophers have espoused international dimensions in the 
practice of education. Throughout this book Ulich utilizes inter- 
dependency, unity of man, "children of God"--we're all of the same 
flesh, and the mankind concept to argue for a better world in the 
future. Who knows what a few moves in this direction might do for 
mankind and a "new" consciousness? 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 
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G. Kourvetaris, FIRST AND SECOND GENERATION GREEKS IN 
CHICAGO (Athens, Greece: National Center of Social Research, 
1971), 111 pages. 


This "Inquiry into the stratification and mobility patterns" of the 
first and second generation Greeks in Chicago is based on research 
carried on in Chicago as well as in Greece. An additional strong point 
is the ability of the author to consult sources in Greek language. 

The variable of "status," "political influence," and "class" were 
the main concepts of Kourvetaris' inquiry in relation to the ethnic 
intra-group stratification changes between the 46 first and 43 second 
generation Greek couples interviewed. Similarly the variables of 
"residence," "education," "occupation," and "acculturation" were 
compared in terms of inter- generational social mobility changes, 
between the two generations. A working hypothesis was constructed 
for each of the seven variables, encompassing the purpose of the 
study which was acomparative analysis of stratification and mobility 
changes between the first and second generation Greek intra-ethnic 
community. 

Kourvetaris' summary of his findings are very specific and too 
many to be listed here. His major conclusion is that "the role of 
social stratification and social mobility within the Chicago Greek 
ethnic community lost its appeal and significance with the oncoming 
of the second generation Greek-Americans. The concepts of "class," 
"status" and "influence" began to lose their meaning and were not 
measured in terms of the standards of the Greek ethnic community, 
but rather outside of it. Similarly, occupation, education, residence, 
along with acculturation were functional only when they were viewed 
in terms of the American class structure and social system as a 
whole" (p. 96). 

The conclusions might appear as supporting only the findings of 
most other specialists of this field. But Kourvetaris supports them 
with a wealth of empirical evidence derived from his sound method- 
ology. 

But, for some strange reason, the Bibliography (pp. 109-111) is 
rather poor, especially the section cn "Books on Ethnics" (pp. 109- 
111) where he lists some works having hardly any relation to this 
subject (such as Charles Price, SOUTHERN EUROPEANS IN AUSTRIA, 
Oxford, New York, 1963) but makes no mention of quite a number of 
standard, if not classic works focused on that problem. 

Nevertheless, the publication is a concrete, objective historical 
and sociological analysis, filled with interesting facts, and presented 
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in an admirable spirit of impartiality. The book belongs to every 
shelf that is set aside for the persistent problem of American 
minorities, 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 
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